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Winter Term project 

Effective insulating techniques, solar 
and wind power and other aspects of 
“ecologically sound” home design were 
studied in the ECHO (Ecological 
Cooperative House of Oberlin) 
group's 1981 Winter Term project, 
which included a series of free public 
lectures and workshops by nationally 
renowned experts. 

The study was designed to collect 
specific information about current 
technologies with respect to house 
design, alternative energy sources, 
conservation and recycling systems, 
economic concerns and any other 
related areas that members of the 
group felt were important. 

The project included a series of lec- 
tures and workshops exploring and 
evaluating various possibilities for 
the renovation and/or design of an 
energy-efficient, conservation-orient- 
ed house in Oberlin. Research/study 
groups coordinated and shared ideas 
for such a house, which when com- 
pleted will serve as a demonstration 
model for northeast Ohioans to study 
and as a resource center for the Col- 
lege’s Environmental Studies Center. 

Speakers during the first week fo- 
cused on the social, political and eco- 
nomic implications of projects such 
as ECHO and provided some back- 
ground on environmentally sound 
housing projects that had been done. 

Tom Welnitz, involved with “The 
Integral Urban House” in California— 
an experiment in environmentally 
sound, self-sufficient life in the city— 
gave slide presentations and held 
discussions. 

Robert Tufts 40, professor of eco- 


Tufts 


Welnitz 


nomics and government, discussed 
the political and economic aspects of 
such decentralized energy systems as 
solar and wind energy. 

Greg Watson of the New Alchemy 
Institute at Woods Hole, Mass.—an 
international organization devoted to 
researching the practical applications 
of alternative technologies and gar- 
dening methods—gave a slide pre- 
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sentation and informal lectures and 
discussions on the Institute’s work. 

In the second and third weeks, 
speakers dealt with various practical 
aspects of house design and construc- 
tion. The fourth week involved a se- 
ries of forums in which the various 
research/study groups shared the 
results of their work as well as their 
ideas. 

Among the visiting lecturers were 
Brian Marshall of Toronto’s Ecology 
House, solar architect Dick Strayer 
and Dale McCormick, specialist in 
passive solar design and construction. 
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Bach violin marathon 
Yugoslavian-American violinist Miha 
Pogacnik, described by Josef Gingold 
as “one of the finest violinists of the 
younger generation,” became one of 
the few violinists in U.S. concert his- 
tory to play all six J.S. Bach unaccom- 
panied violin sonatas and partitas in 
one marathon performance Jan. 13 in 
Kulas Recital Hall. 

The all-Bach program marked 31- 
year-old Pogacnik’s concert debut in 
northeastern Ohio. 

Pogacnik played through the six 
works without interruption and then 
played Bartok’s Sonata for Solo Vio- 
linas anencore. The non-stop travers- 
al of the Bach works took more than 
2% hours. 

“A feat such as this required tre- 
mendous physical stamina,” said vio- 
lin Prof. Stephen Clapp ‘62, head of 
the string department. “In sports it 
would be like playing a seven-game 
World Series in one day!” 

Pogacnik had performed all six Bach 
works in a single evening only twice 
before—in Kiel, West Germany, and 
in London. He chose Oberlin for his 
first American performance of the 
complete cycle in a single evening 
“because I knew that there were extra- 
ordinary students with the necessary 
concentration for such a program.” 

Pogacnik insisted that his perfor- 
mance of the Bach works—acknowl- 
edged musical and technical test 
pieces for all master violinists—was 
not a mere stunt. He believes that the 
six works were intended to be heard 
as a unit. 

“They take on new features and 
don’t permit mannerisms if they are 


This prize-winning logo was designed by 
Steven T. Miller, a senior history major 
and co-captain of the football team. It was 
chosen from among two dozen entries in a 
contest sponsored by the energy conservation 
committee and is being used to call attention 
to Oberlin’s efforts to reduce energy con- 
sumption on campus. 
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Pogacnik shows his 1698 Stradivarius to string faculty members Richard Kapuscinski, 
Marilyn McDonald and John Tartaglia, visiting associate professor of viola. 


played and molded as a unity,” he 
says. “One arrives at a perception of 
the works as a cycle, as a whole, that 
one can’t get otherwise.” 

He plays a 1698 Stradivarius violin 
once performed upon frequently by 
Paganini. An international organiza- 
tion—the Stradivari Society—was 
formed for the express purpose of 
buying this Stradivarius for Pogacnik. 


Pleasant surprise 

A 1,500-gallon water-heating tank 
made of solid copper with brass fit- 
tings has enabled the College to save 
money on the repair contract for 
Crane Pool. 

The tank was installed when the 
pool was built in 1931. After 50 years 
it still is functional and fully capable 
of supplying hot water for both Hales 
Gym and Crane Pool. The repair con- 
tract, which called for new water- 
heating tanks in both Crane and Hales, 
was renegotiated. 


Conference keynoter 

Independent 1980 presidential candi- 
date John Anderson was scheduled to 
deliver the keynote address Feb. 21 
for a conference entitled “Working 
for a Change: Careers in Govern- 
ment,” sponsored by the Career 
Development and Placement Office 
and the Alumni Association. 

“We have planned this conference 
and Mr. Anderson’s active participa- 
tion in it in order to spark student 
involvement in government at a time 


when many feel that there is wide- 
spread apathy among our nation’s 
college students,” says Lanna Hagge, 
director of the Career Development 
and Placement Office. 

“Because Mr. Anderson was the 
only 1980 Presidential candidate to 
arouse any largescale student inter- 
est on this and many other campuses,” 
Ms. Hagge added, “we felt that he 
was our logical keynote speaker. He, 
in turn, was most eager to appear at 
Oberlin College, the alma mater of 
his 1980 campaign manager, Mary 
Crisp ‘46, a conference panelist.” 


Part of the fiction 

A two-hour film, “Orphan Train,’ 
which has been shown at least twice 
in the past year on prime-time televi- 
sion, is based on a book about New 
York slum children who were trans- 
ported to new lives in the Midwest in 
the second half of the 19th century. 
The movie concludes with an an- 
nouncement that one of the orphans, 
“J.P.,” later graduated from Oberlin 
College and then became a professor 
at Oberlin. 

Dorthea Petrie, one of the authors 
of the book, says the televised an- 
nouncement is one part of the movie 
that is not based on fact. Writers of 
the announcement thought that if 
one of the orphans had gone to col- 
lege, Oberlin was where she most 
likely would have gone in those days. 
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Ruth Graff retires 
Ruth Graff, head acquisitions librar- 
ian since 1968, retired Jan. 31. 

A graduate of Chatham College, 
Pittsburgh, she came to Oberlin in 
1948 with her husband, Frederick G. 
Graff, when he joined the mathemat- 
ics faculty. After his death in 1952, 
she began working in the office of the 
secretary of the College, in the days 
when it administered personnel mat- 
ters, such as employee insurance, and 
college publications. 

She left it to work part time in the 
adult department of the public library 
and commute to Western Reserve 
University where she earned the 
MSLS in 1963. 

That same year she moved from 
the public to the College library, into 
the acquisitions department. She 
reorganized bindery routines and 
helped to develop the computer print- 
out for periodicals. 

William A. Moffett, director of 
libraries, says that she has adminis- 
tered “one of the most complex set of 
functions in the academic library... 
during the worst decade of inflation 
modern libraries have encountered. 
It has not been easy to preside over 
two horrendous cuts in journal sub- 
scriptions and still retain the trust 
and goodwill of faculty, but Ruth has 
done so.” 

Barry McGill, professor of history 
and a member of the faculty since 
1952, says,“ Acquisition-watchers like 
myself will hate to see Ruth retire. 
Her incumbency may have been the 
longest since the years of Helen 
Senour, but it seems a short dozen 


years. I have never known a profes- 
sional librarian easier to work with, 
even in adversity, when cooperation 
meant cutting where it hurt.” 

What are her plans? “All these 
years I’ve read book reviews, and now 
I can read books.” 

She has a son, Frederick, who lives 
near Lima, Ohio, and three grand- 
children. 

Her replacement is Eric J. Carpen- 
ter who became associate librarian 
Feb. 1. He will coor- 
dinate collection de- 
velopment and he 
has had experience 
at SUNY Buffalo, 
Dominican College 
and U. Wisconsin. 

At Buffalo he was 
subject librarian for 
English and Ameri- 
can literature, acting Carpenter 
curator of the poetry and rare books 
collection and head of collection de- 
velopment for the Lockwood Library. 
He also had an adjunct appointment 
in the department of English. 

Carpenter did his undergraduate 
work at Wisconsin where he also 
received the M.A. in English and the 
M.S. in library science. He has pub- 
lished a number of abstracts and book 
reviews. His paper on combining ref- 
erence and collection development 
was presented at the 1978 national 
conference of the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries and was 
published in “New Horizons for Aca- 
demic Libraries” (1979). 


Faculty notes 

Brian M. Barry, professor of political 
science and philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has become distin- 
guished professor of environmental 
studies at Oberlin for the current 
semester. He is teaching an interdis- 
ciplinary seminar titled “Perspectives 
on the Environment: Public Policy 
and Future Generations.” Associated 
with Barry in teaching the seminar 
are philosophy Prof. Norman Care, 
philosophy instructor David Love and 
government Prof. Harlan Wilson. 
Barry’s appointment was made pos- 
sible by funding to the College’s 
environmental studies program by 
the McCandless-Mellon Curricular 
Enrichment Fund. The next scheduled 
course in this series will be taught 
during the spring of 1982 by Samuel 
P. Hays, professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


James Leo Walsh, professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology, has received 
the J.D. from Case Western Reserve. 


The Rogeri Trio, composed of 
Oberlin faculty members Richard 
Young, violin, Carter Brey, cello, and 
Barbara Weintraub, piano, played their 
New York debut concert at Abraham 
Goodman House Jan. 13. The New 
York Times reported the playing was 
“particularly eloquent...full and rich.” 
Byron Belt of the Newhouse chain 
said the concert was “beautifully 
planned and performed...stimulating 
..elegantly and passionately deliv- 
ered.” 


Philosophy Prof. Norman Care and 
government Prof. Paul Dawson have 
received McCandless Curriculum De- 
velopment Fellowships for 1981-82. 
Care will spend next year developing 
courses in the philosophy of art for all 
levels in the department. He will 
spend about four months in London 
and Oxford and the rest of the year in 
Oberlin. The five courses developed 
are expected.to fill important gaps in 
the department’s curriculum and will 
respond to student interests gener- 
ated by other courses in the College 
and Conservatory. Dawson will use 
the second semester of 1981-82 de- 
veloping new expertise in public pol- 
icy areas, and the curricular use of 
public policy materials. 


John Pearson, associate professor 
of art, has been commissioned by the 
Continental Bank of Chicago to exe- 
cute a monumental-size painting for 
the new Near-North Banking Cen- 
ter. He also will develop an interna- 
tional, interdisciplinary symposium 
titled “Supra-Classicism” through a 
$10,000 planning grant given to 
Oberlin College by The Cleveland 
Foundation. Two of his lithographic 
prints have been added to the per- 
manent collection of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 
The “Supra-Classicism” symposium, 
scheduled for October 1982 at Ober- 
lin, will bring artists and scholars 
from various disciplines, including 
the visual arts, to discuss the nature 
of systems. 


The third and enlarged edition of 
“Religious Cults of the Caribbean: 
Trinidad, Jamaica and Haiti” by George 
E. Simpson, emeritus professor of 
sociology and anthropology, was pub- 
lished in December by the Institute of 

continued on page 17 
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Our 
Sigma 9’s 
doing fine 


by Jere W. Bruner 
Associate Professor of Government 


The writer chaired the General Faculty com- 
puter committee in 1979-80 and this is the 
report he submitted to the General Faculty. 


he purpose of the General Faculty 

computing committee is to advise 

the computing center staff, with 
attention to the interests of faculty 
and students, in the double sense of 
what interests us, and what is in our 
interest. This annual report attempts 
to outline what has happened from 
September 1979 to September 1980 
that is of interest to us, and to evalu- 
ate how our interests have been af- 
fected. The year saw more highly vis- 
ible changes in computing center 
policy than any other since the Xerox 
Sigma 9 machine came into use. Two 
of these changes seemed at first a 
curtailment of free-wheeling liberties 
we have always enjoyed, but turned 
out then to be improvements in the 
overall functioning of the center. The 
first of these changes was a simple 
method for insuring the privacy of 
files. The second was the imposing of 
a system of allowances for faculty 
and student computer use. Two things 
we have fervently wanted for a long 
time, we got: a manager of academic 
support, and a users’ manual. Our 
committee rose from dormancy, met 
ten times, and established a good 
working relationship with the center. 
We are delighted with the new vigor 
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and productiveness, the energetic new 
morale that we sense in the center 
and in ourselves. 


File security. The year began witha 
bang. A student assistant operator, 
improperly accessing and inspecting 
other accounts, found a highly sensi- 
tive file unprotected, and readable by 
any user. His act called staff atten- 
tion, rather sensationally, to the fact 
that protecting a file from being read 
had, under the existing setup, to bea 
conscious act. If a certain step were 
forgotten, as in this case, any file 
could be read by anybody. Pending 
evaluation of the situation, all stu- 
dent operators were suspended. After 
talks with a consulting firm, Arthur 
Andersen Associates, and with the 
College’s insurer, the center changed 
the setup so that any file can be read 
only by its owner, unless the owner 
takes an extra step to make the file 
readable by others. It is now also 
impossible to list the names of files in 
another account. Certain accounts, 
such as that for games, that of the 
Social Science Data Lab, a general 
documentation file and a general 
program library, were left as excep- 
tions to the change, so that their files, 
meant for public use, could be read by 
anyone. 

On reflection, we realized that the 
previous policy had never been the 
result of a considered decision, and 
that insuring everybody’s privacy 
made more sense, and also removed 
some opportunities for Honor Code 
violations. The student operators 
were restored to duty, with the ex- 


ception of the instigator of the whole 
incident. 


Rationing arrives. Since the start of 
the Xerox computer’s use, any stu- 
dent or faculty member could get an 
account, and thus the ability to use 
the computer, and there were no re- 
strictions on the amount of anyone's 
use. Until recently, this wide-open 
policy caused no particular trouble. 
But use of the computer, in terms of 
terminal connect time, memory use 
time, central processing unit (CPU) 
time, and other measures, has risen 
steadily every year. While our com- 
puter is nowhere near as burdened as 
those at most college or university 
installations, where the ordinary user 
often cannot run at all during the 
daytime, we were beginning to feel 
the pinch. At the end of fall semester, 
many students had trouble getting to 
use a terminal. And during the day 
the machine was often heavily bur- 
dened and slow. Pending the 
expansion of this machine, or the 
purchase of a new one, center staff 
felt it would be useful to control stu- 
dent and faculty use, or rather, to 
motivate users to be more efficient. 
So beginning in February, both stu- 
dent and faculty accounts were given 
an allowance of connect time, and an 
allowance of ‘charge’ in pseudo- 
dollars, based on consumption of other 
resources. Faculty allowances were 
based on previous amount of use. 
Student allowances were set high 
enough that most students would not 
have tocome and ask for more. Heavy 
users would and did have to. Allow- 
ances are renewed if the student can 
justify getting more by outlining the 
kind of use in an application. By this 
means we found out for the first time 
directly about some of the interesting 
and valuable projects student compu- 
ter buffs are working on. At the same 
time, since both connect and “dollar” 
charges are lower outside of the pre- 
mium (9a.m.to5 p.m.) hours, and far 
lower after 9 p.m. and on weekends, 
academic users are made aware of the 
savings to be gained by avoiding day- 
time use. Initial reports indicate that 
terminals are more available, daytime 
game-playing has almost entirely 
ceased, and users are working more 
efficiently. 

Many of us were initially quite sus- 
picious of these new constraints, since 
they represented a change from the 
previous wide-open customs. We have 


now concluded that the constraints’ 
symbolic bark was worse than their 
practical bite, and realized that like 
many other shared college resources, 
including for some time past, disk 
storage space, computer use is nota 
limitlessly available good. 


Staffing. At the start of 1980 George 
Bosela, who had become acting direc- 
tor of the center when Marc Solomon 
left for another job, was made direc- 
tor, with our cordial approval. We felt 
that although his background was in 
administrative computing, he showed 
sensitivity to the concerns of faculty 
and student users as well. His work 
since then has strongly confirmed 
our judgment. 

Marc Solomon had been head of 
academic computing. When he was 
made center director, his old job was 
first left unfilled, and then eliminated 
in the Great Budget Cut. Provost 
James Powell asked George Bosela to 
outline how we could retain the great 
progress of the last three or four 
years in administrative computing, 
and at the same time rescue academic 
computing from the staffing nadir to 
which it had been allowed to sink. 
What emerged was a plan to hire a 
manager of academic support, and 
later, if need appeared, an additional 
subordinate. We of course heartily 
supported this move, in the spirit of 
the College’s revived concern for 
excellence. Sixteen candidates applied 
for the job. Our first choice eventu- 
ally decided not to take on the work, 
since she felt its demands might be 
too high. Kevin Weidenbaum was 
then promoted to the position, and 
has gone vigorously to work, putting 
his technical and also his considerable 
verbal skills to use. 

Apart from the manager’s position, 
which was restored this year, the 
center has been operating recently 
with four unfilled positions. We are 
told this is not because our salaries 
are too low: they are competitive. But 
demand for computer staff is very 
high, and the Oberlin setting may not 
be what many people want, compared 
to urban business positions. Two 
vacant analyst-programmer positions 
have now been filled on the adminis- 


trative side, and that should make life 
easier for the whole staff. 


Hardware improvements. We are 
particularly appreciative of the vigor 
George Bosela and the staff have 
shown in finding other ways to 
improve service. They founda way to 
buy 10 new and inexpensive, yet ver- 
satile and robust terminals. Two of 
these will replace existing OWL ter- 
minals, two will be kept as backup, 
and six will be an addition to the 
number of terminals available. 

Late in the year there was serious 
consideration of replacing the Sigma 
with a Digital Equipment Corp. 
machine. In the end, however, it 
seemed better to stay with the pres- 
ent machine for five years or so, and 
improve and expand it. 


Communication. We all anticipated 
that one of Kevin’s duties as the new 
manager of academic support would 
be to foster conversation between 
academic users and the staff. The 
center has already improved dialogue 
with a new program called SUGGEST, 
with which a user can send questions, 
suggestions, or complaints to be 
answered by staff somewhat in the 
manner of Librarian William A. 
Moffett’s talkback bulletin board up- 
stairs in Mudd. Some good sugges- 
tions have come in, among them the 
one pointing out that the staff who 
are to solve problems the student 
consultants cannot solve were seques- 
tered behind doors labeled “STAFF 
ONLY.” Those labels are now gone. 


Documentation. Some of us raised 
complaints that certain operations 
and processors were not documented 
in such a way that even a buff could 
find out how to use them. And most 
of us, with perhaps one exception, 
felt that it continued to be a disgrace 
that we remained without a user’s 
manual. Working hard over the sum- 
mer, George, Kevin and Bill Shirey, 
with some commenting by Physics 
Prof. Joe Palmieri, produced a manual 
that is now printed and on sale at the 
center. Our committee’s reaction to 
that is loud cheers and applause. 

In rapid succession, other documen- 
tation needs are being met. A new 
program called NIPS lists the con- 
tents of past center newsletters, and 


prints off at the terminal those parts 
you select. Technical supplements 
describe the peculiarities of programs 
invented or procured and modified 
here. Ways are being investigated to 
make the Xerox-Honeywell documen- 
tation easier to get. 


Archiving. Since the center started 
operations in Mudd with the new 
machine, files left on disk storage 
more thana year, or not used for two 
months, were copied onto archive 
tapes for safe-keeping and deleted 
from disk storage. Users could also 
intentionally expire files to get them 
onto archive. In 1979-80, for the first 
time, some files passed their third 
year on archive tapes, and came up 
for definitive deletion, unless their 
owner saves them when notified. 
This new stage in the archiving pro- 
cess went on without a hitch. We 
were concerned about protecting the 
files of people absent on leave. We 
approved a reduction of the archive 
from three identical tape copies to 
two, and of the archive time from 
three years to two. 


Gilford departs—almost. Gilford In- 
strument Co., who furnished a guar- 
anteed $350,000 toward the purchase 
of the Sigma 9, and then some, and 
has been using about a fourth of our 
computing resources, is gradually 
extricating itself from our computer, 
and expected to be totally out by July 
1980. It is taking longer. The depar- 
ture will mean a loss of income, anda 
loss of load on the machine. So burden 
on the machine should lighten, though 
apparently not as much as we might 
have thought. 


Conclusion. We are happy to report 
that 1979-80 has seen conspicuous, 
perhaps even spectacular improve- 
ments in the computing services to 
faculty and students. The new ar- 
rangements for file secrecy now seem 
more in accord with common sense 
than what we had before. There are 
more terminals, more ports to use 
them with, and prospects for further 
enhancements to the machine in the 
near future. And documentation, both 
printed and terminal-readable, has 
improved with almost startling rapid- 
ity. We are grateful for all the hard 
work the staff has put into these 
improvements, and for the inventive- 
ness, energy and drive in the center 
these days. 
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Khomeini 
and the 
Shi'i laws 


ow that the hostages are safely 
N home from Iran, the Associated 

Press has pointed out that it 
took the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
only 444 days to unify Americans and 
bring them back to prayer and simple 
gestures like displaying yellow rib- 
bons, tolling bells and even flying 
flags again. 

Two Oberlinians were vitally in- 
terested in the hostage-taking and 
eventual release of the 52 Americans. 
One was William Dwyer, manager of 
the Oberlin Inn. His sister-in-law, 
Cynthia Dwyer of Amherst, N.Y., 
was held in prison in Iran from May 
5, 1980, to Feb. 9, 1981, on charges 
of spying for the CIA. Mrs. Dwyer is 
a free-lance reporter. Her husband, 
John, is chairman of the English 
department at SUNY Buffalo. 

Joseph Eliash, director of Oberlin’s 
Judaic and Near Eastern studies pro- 
gram, has been studying Khomeini 
closely ever since his rise to power as 
architect of Iran’s revolution. He 
thinks that the Ayatollah not only 
flouted international law but also the 
law of his own Shi’i Muslim religion 
by giving his approval to the holding 
of the hostages. 

Eliash is one of the western world’s 
foremost authorities on Shi’i Islam 
and he is currently pursuing research 
on Shi‘i Muslim law under a three- 
year grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. The hostage- 
taking, says Eliash, is but one of 
several violations of Shi’i Muslim law 
that Khomeini has perpetrated in 
order to further his own political 
ends. The systematic execution of 
Iranian citizens, for example, defies 
prescribed Shi‘ legal trial procedures. 
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The formation of the Iranian govern- 
ment itself is illegitimate in the strict 
Shi’i view. In his book, “Islamic 
Government,” Khomeini manipulates 
quotations of Shi‘i traditional law in 
an attempt to legitimize his concept 
of political subversion, according to 
Eliash. 

He says that Khomeini and his fol- 
lowers used deceit to gain political 
power and he points out that the Shi‘i 
tenet of Dissimulation (hiding one’s 
belief or identity) allows one to tell 
lies only in order to protect one’s life 
when it is threatened. 

“Concerning the American hos- 
tages,” Eliash adds, “Shi’i Muslim law 
(Shari’ah) states that you hold diplo- 
mats as hostages only of countries 
with which you are at war, and then 
under really extreme conditions. It’s a 
very unusual step—a departure from 
Shi’i law—that basically is not to be 
done. 

“Strictly speaking, according to the 
Shari’ah, Khomeini is also responsi- 
ble for the actions of those holding 
the American hostages, because the 
embassy takeover occurred under his 
jurisdiction. Simply stating that the 
American Embassy was a ‘nest of 
spies’ was not enough to justify hold- 
ing the hostages. As the chief jurist 
(fagih) of Iran, Khomeini had to go to 
court and explain why the hostages 
were taken and prove his allegation 
that they were spies. 

“But he did not go to court. There- 
fore, Iran’s holding of the 52 Ameri- 
can hostages violated traditional Shi’i 
law. 

“In addition, even if Khomeini had 
gone to court immediately and had 
been able to prove that the hostages 
were spies, he would not have been 
entitled to execute them under Mus- 
lim law. The Shari’ah permits the 
execution of spies only if the coun- 
tries involved are at war with each 
other and a battle is being waged.” 

Khomeini has been espousing the 
doctrines of the Shi’i Islam known as 
“Twelve-Imam Shi‘ism,” which trans- 
mits the authority of Muhammad toa 
cycle of 12 super-human Imams. An 
Imam is a direct male descendant of 
Muhammad's daughter Fatima. 

“The last of the Imams—the 12th— 
disappeared in the Ninth Century,” 
says Eliash. “A small child at the time 
of his disappearance, he has never 
died, according to the Shi’i faith.” 

Because the 12th Imam disappeared 
without leaving any descendants or 


designating an agent, Eliash explains, 
“no human can rightly claim such 
divine authority. Further, anyone 
claiming to be the Imam commits 
blasphemy and should be executed, 
according to Shi'i doctrines. There- 
fore, those followers of Khomeini 
who call him ‘Imam’ are, in fact, 
committing blasphemy.” 

Khomeini’s Shi’i religion teaches 
that the 12th Imam will reappear at 
the end of time to establish the king- 
dom of God on earth, and that this 
kingdom is the only legitimate Mus- 
lim government. “Therefore,” says 
Eliash, “any Muslim government— 
whether of the Sunni or Shi’i branches 
of Islam—is, in the strict Shi’i sense, 
juridically illegitimate, and this in- 
cludes the current regime in Iran.” 

Following the disappearance of the 
12th Imam, Shi’i theologians codified 
the sayings of the Imams into their 
traditional law. From the Tenth Cen- 
tury on, Shi’i religious leaders have 
been jurists interpreting this codified 
law—men who have pronounced 
judgment on the basis of their scholar- 
ship. 

Because Shi'i jurists have not been 
Imams and cannot claim the author- 
ity of the Imams, Eliash explains, 
juridically they have had to get the 
consent of parties to a lawsuit before 
they can pass judgment. In fact, under 
Shiii doctrines, jurists are capable of 
making mistakes, can be removed 
from their positions of power, and so 
cannot be declared “legitimate” rulers 
of the Shi’i state. 

“Khomeini’s innovation,” says Eli- 
ash, “was to decree that the jurist is 
entitled not only to judge the people, 
but also to rule them. With his revo- 
lution, he declared himself the jurist- 
leader of the ‘legitimate’ government 
of Iran, thereby claiming for himself 
the divine right of the 12th Imam. 
This, of course, is contrary to Shi’i 
law.” 

Eliash began to study the Shi’‘i 
branch of Islam in the early 1960's, 
when he was a graduate student. 

“The reason then was pure intel- 
lectual curiosity,” he recalls. “My area 
of specialization for my Ph.D. was 
Islam. I quickly discovered that every 
book on Islam was actually only about 
the Sunni branch of Islam. When 
people wanted to know anything about 
Shi’ism, they would use Sunni 
sources, which was like learning about 
Luther from the Pope’s edicts.” 
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he Jewish community in Lenin- 
T grad would seem to be separated 

from our own community. And 
yet the two are closely connected. By 
understanding the dynamics of the 
Jewish community there, we come to 
better understand life in the Soviet 
Union. We alsolearn something about 
the international Jewish community. 
We even learn something about 
Oberlin, since there are several Jew- 
ish immigrants from Leningrad in 
this area. 

I studied at Leningrad State Uni- 
versity for four months ona program 
run by the Council on International 
Educational Exchange. Thirty-three 
American students lived in a dorm 
with Soviet roommates, took classes 
at the university and ate at the 
cafeteria. We had ample time to meet 
with “unofficial” Russians. 

However, social life in Leningrad 
was constrained by several factors. 
We always used public phones out- 
side the dorm tocall our friends. Even 
then it was better to mention either 
the time or the place to meet, but not 
both. Most of my friends warned me 
to be silent around their apartment 
buildings and not to ask anyone for 
directions in their neighborhoods, 
since my accent would identify me as 
an American. But given these limita- 
tions, I was able to meet fairly freely 
with Jews. 

However, I was not able to collect 
data formally. This would have jeop- 
ardized my informants, andI was not 
willing to do this. Yet I tried to 
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find out as much about the Leningrad 
Jews as I could. Thus, I kept a journal 
in which I noted down everything 
that I thought pertinent. I asked as 
many questions as my informants 
would answer. Most individuals were 
eager to talk about their views of 
Soviet life. I never wrote down any- 
thing compromising about any indi- 
vidual: informants’ names were 
changed and Americanized. Thus 
Sasha became Sam; Ilya was Len and 
so on. 

I was able to learn quite a bit about 
the Jewish community in Leningrad 
and, to a lesser extent, those com- 
munities in Tbilisi and Moscow. My 
journal also served as an emotional 
outlet, so some of the entries are less 
than objective. With these caveats, let 
us proceed to examine this community. 


The synagogue 

Under normal circumstances, the 
synagogue would be the focal point of 
interaction for the Jewish commu- 
nity. It is a meeting place for Jewsina 
minimal sense: the synagogue pub- 
lishes a pocket-sized calendar of the 
dates of the holidays and the hour at 
which services start. Though indi- 
viduals must buy their seats in the 
congregation (approximately four 
rubles—$6), the synagogue raises 
most of its money through the sale of 
matzoh during Passover. The state 
sells the wheat to the synagogue and 
the matzoh is permitted to be sold for 
twice the price of the wheat. Even so, 
the synagogue is poor and the build- 
ing is in poor repair. The main sanc- 
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tuary seats approximately 1,000. 
Then, there is a small room where 
marriages and other special services 
are held. There is another small sanc- 
tuary which is “being repaired” (na 
remont). However, in four months I 
never once saw anyone working on 
the building. The buildings are dilapi- 
tated and cold; a problem for the older 
congregants. The whole complex is 
enclosed by a fence witha Jewish star 
on it. Piles of metal garbage are piled 
around the dvor, the yard. This 
entranceway is shared with a hospi- 
tal. We were told that services are 
held daily in the morning and at 
sunset. I later discovered from those 
in the hospital that this is not true; 
the synagogue is only open on the 
Sabbath. The books used are, for the 
most part, old and tattered—prerevol- 
utionary editions. However, at High 
Holiday services, there were special 
siddurs (prayer books) in Hebrew and 
Russian printed in New Jersey. These 
were sold for four rubles apiece. I was 
not able to find out how these books 
were obtained. 

One of the most disappointing 
effects of the Soviet regime on the 
synagogue is its infiltration of the 
synagogue leadership. Each time I, as 
an American, came to a synagogue, I 
was immediately handed over to the 
zamestitel’, the vice president. In both 
Leningrad and Moscow, where I visit- 
ed the synagogue during our five-day 
tour of that city, these officials gave 
me optimistic pictures of the Jewish 
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community. The synagogue in Mos- 
cow houses the one Yeshiva (rab- 
binical training school) in the entire 
country. Only 12 men there are study- 
ing to become rabbis. I talked with 
one refusenik who told me that if a 
man wants to go to Israel, even if only 
for a visit, he is prohibited from enrol- 
ling in the Yeshiva. He also told me 
that he was once speaking with an 
American in the synagogue and the 
zamestitel’ threw him out and told him 
not to come back. This is evidence 
that this synagogue official is a stuk- 
ach, a fink, a stooge. 

The atmosphere in Tbilisi, the capi- 
tal of Soviet Georgia, is much more 
liberal. A sign on the gates of the syn- 
agogue warns non-members to stay 
out. As I walked in, the four men 
standing in the dvor started to yell at 
me and demand that I leave. Such dar- 
ing would never have been attempted 
in Leningrad, where uniformed police- 
men walked through the crowd inside 
the sanctuary during services. However, 
when I explained that I was an Amer- 
ican Jew, the zamestitel’ showed me the 
beautiful, mosque-like sanctuary with 
its 50 torahs. He berated the Lenin- 
grad Jews for being cowards and 
stukachi. 

This man explained one of the 
patterns of immigration. Seventy 
percent of the Jews in Tbilisi are 
Sepahrdic (descended from Spanish 
Jews). They speak Hebrew, not Yid- 
dish. For them, immigration is a reli- 
gious matter, and so most of them go 
to Israel. On the other hand, almost 
all of the Jews in Leningrad are Ash- 
kenazic Jews (of Eastern European 
descent). Most of these go to America 
since they feel no religious attach- 
ment to the state of Israel. 


Community size 

It is difficult to estimate the size of 
the Jewish population in Leningrad. I 
was fortunate to be able to attend all 
the autumn festival services at the 
synagogue. At the best-attended ser- 
vice, Simchas Torah, there were 5- 
6,000 people present. Most of them 
were young. At the other services, 
traditionally considered to be of more 
religious importance, there were 
approximately 1,000 people, most of 
them old. However, there were uni- 
formed policemen outside on the 
street. There were also, so! was told, 
at least 500 stukachi circulating within 
the crowd. Therefore, it is hard to say 
how representative attendance at the 
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synagogue is of the total Jewish popu- 
lation. I spoke with many Jews who 
never went to the synagogue because 
the stukachi from every factory and 
institute are there looking for co- 
workers. One young man was expelled 
from an institute after he was seenat 
Simchas Torah services. (He has since 
applied to emigrate and been refused.) 
The size of the Jewish community 
is rapidly decreasing due tocontinued 
emigration to America and Israel. 
The vice president of the synagogue 
in Tbilisi told me that there are now 
20,000 Jews in Georgia. Twenty years 
ago there were 80,000. If this trend is 
representative, then the population 
of Jews in Leningrad is probably 
decreasing rapidly and drastically. 


Kinship 

The average family size of Lenin- 
grad’s Jews reflects the general trend 
in Soviet Russia towards having fewer 
children. One woman, a 73-year-old 
grandmother, was a typical case. She 
was the youngest of 12 siblings, nine 
of whom reached adulthood. Three 
of her siblings are still living. She her- 
self had two daughters. Each had one 
child. Each of these grandchildren 
also had one child and do not intend 
to have more. This reduction in fam- 
ily size is partly caused by the cramped 
living conditions. Before the two 
youngest generations of this family 
emigrated to America, four genera- 
tions lived in one apartment. This isa 
typical arrangement. 

In the Soviet Union, each individ- 
ual is issued an internal passport that 
serves as identification, work history, 
living permit and ethnic identity. Yev- 
ray, “Jew,” is considered to be an eth- 
nic group with its own language— 
Yiddish. This information, written in 
the passport, can be used to weed out 
Jews from jobs or institutes. The 
director of the Ethnographic Museum 
in Leningrad, the central ethno- 
graphic museum for the whole Soviet 
Union, gave us the official explana- 
tion of this practice. Here is the 
somewhat emotional account of this 
encounter from my journal: 


I thought he looked Jewish, so I asked 
him if there was an exhibit [on Jews as 
an ethnic group] and if we could see it. 
Oh, but Jews area nationality and Juda- 
ism is the religion and nobody speaks 
Hebrew, only Yiddish and there are 
two other nationalities in the U.S.S.R. 
who practice Judaism who aren’t Jews 
and the nationality’s written in the 
passport tohelp take statistics and you 
can choose what nationality to write in 
your passport because it’s how a per- 
son feels within himself that counts. And 
of course, he’s Jewish, he admits. 


It is indeed true that if one parent is 
not Jewish, the child may choose 
which nationality is written in the 
passport. However, if both parents 
are Jewish, then there is no choice. 

This identification as a Jew can 
have both a positive and a negative 
value. It can “de-select” individuals 
from career opportunities. It caneven 
bar one’s spouse from a job. How- 
ever, as a Jew, one has the right to 
apply to emigrate to Israel. The offi- 
cial stance of the Soviet government 
is that, since Jews are anethnic group, 
they have the right to live in their 
rodina, “homeland.” (Rod in Russian 
means clan.) The Jews tell a joke 
about this policy. The immigration 
(KGB) officer asks a Jew, “Your 
brother emigrated to Israel from his 
rodina and is now living abroad?” 

Answer: “No, he’s living in the 
homeland. I’m the one living abroad.” 

Thus, if it is officially established, 
i.e., written in the passport, that an 
individual is Jewish, then he/she may 
leave the Soviet Union. Because the 
Jews have this access to emigration, 
many non-Jews are eager to marry 
Jews. This leads to many false 
marriages. 

In our conversation class, our 
teacher explained to us that there are 
three different kinds of marriages. 
There is marriage for love. Then 
there are marriages of convenience; 
that is, if one of the spouses is rich or 
has high status. The third type is the 
fictitious marriage which is used to 
circumvent the Soviet beauracracy. 
Such marriages are used to obtain liv- 
ing permits for “closed” cities, such as 
Leningrad where there is a ceiling on 
the number of permissable residents. 
It can also be used to help individuals 
leave the country. Anexample would 
be marrying a foreigner as an expe- 
dient for emigration. 

Considerable advantages can be 
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gained by “marrying out” instead of 
simply emigrating. The individual may 
keep his/her Soviet citizenship and 
may return at any time to visit the 
Soviet Union. Reprisals on relatives 
remaining in the country tend to be 
less severe. In addition, the individual 
does not have to pay the 500 ruble 
(approximately $750) fee required to 
give up one’s citizenship. The approv- 
al of the parents is also not required 
in this case. If a child simply wishes to 
leave and the parents give their offi- 
cial consent, they are usually subject 
to reprisals for allowing their chil- 
dren to leave “workers’ paradise.” If 
the parents want to prevent their 
children from leaving, they may 
demand reimbursement for all the 
years of care they have provided. 
This effectively blocks departure. This 
process is destructive to family ties 
and the hostility it engenders often 
takes years to abate. 


Adaptations 

Because of this kinship structure and 
the structure of Soviet society, Jews 
have devised many adaptive mecha- 
nisms to deal with the difficulties 
they face. The first response is their 
continued emigration to the West; 
usually to America or Israel. There 
are two main reasons why they leave. 
First, there is little hope for a fulfill- 
ing life there, especially for the young. 
The state holds a monopoly on educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. 
Most managers are reluctant to accept 
Jews. If a Jew leaves, taking his/her 
state-paid training with him/herself, 
then the state has lost money. Ac- 
cepting a Jew would reflect badly on 
the manager’s judgment. Thus, Jews 
are forced to leave, even if they would 
rather stay. The second reason they 
leave is that they know that life in the 
West is better on a material level. A 
surprising number leave for this rea- 
son alone. They want to eat green 
vegetables, they don’t want to wait in 
lines anymore, they want exciting 
movies and books. 

Unfortunately, these individuals 
often do not understand the dynam- 
ics of life in the West. They have been 
taught to band together into groups, 
because the individual without his/her 
network of friends is powerless. Nat- 
urally, they expect that life in the 
West is comparable. This accounts 
for many of their problems once they 
reach Israel or America. They want to 
forma new network of surrogate kin, 
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Refuseniks’ plight is 
complicated by fact that 
they lose their jobs when 
they apply for emigration 


while Westerners emphasize indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. 

These networks are an important 
means of survival. Through these 
personal contacts, decent clothing, 
rare foods, hard-to-get tickets and, 
most importantly, information are 
obtained. In one family, the son was 
trying to get a fur hat. None were 
available in the stores, so all his family 
members, and all those in his fian- 
cee’s family, were busily looking for 
hats for him to try on. His fiancee had 
obtained a nice dress and coat in this 
way. 

These networks are especially im- 
portant for refuseniks. They are Jews 
who have applied to emigrate and 
have been refused permission to leave. 
They have already been fired from 
their job or expelled from their insti- 
tute when they filed the immigration 
forms. Thus, they have practically no 
hope. Electrical engineers work as 
coal stokers or construction workers. 
Musicians become bus drivers. Some 
refuseniks had already been there for 
eight years after their refusal and still 
were not allowed to participate in 
official life. The refuseniks have 
developed a highly efficient system of 
communication. A few instances il- 
lustrated this effectiveness. 

As mentioned earlier, Simchas 
Torah was the best-attended religious 
service at the synagogue. At all the 
other services, the majority of those 
in attendance were over 60 years of 
age. But on that night, most of the 
congregants were young. The syn- 
agogue is strictly Orthodox: six can- 
tors sing the service, all must wear 
head coverings and women are re- 
stricted to the balcony. However, no 
one paid attention to the service and 
everyone continued to mill about, 
chatting, even after the cantors had 
started to sing. 

Simchas Torah is the celebration of 
the giving of the Torah. It is a joyous 
holiday and the 15 torahs were 
paraded through the congregation so 


all could touch them and then kiss 
their fingers. Outside, in the fenced- 
indvor, there was dancing and singing. 
The crowd was so dense that it was 
impossible to move. 

Finally, at a predetermined time, 
the refuseniks gathered together 
outside in the dvor. This is an excerpt 
from my journal: 


Then outside to dance and sing...and 
watch the police with their bullhorns 
and cars trying to keep the crowd off 
the streets. There was also a plain- 
clothes force that looked like the start- 
ing lineup for the Green Bay Packers— 
they were big men. At one point, two 
women stood in front of a sweeping 
police car, but it was smoothed over. 

Then, inside the dvor, one sign, tied 
to an umbrella, was raised. It said that 
Hebrew could be studied at the syn- 
agogue once a week and when to meet 
and the last names of the teachers. It 
was two-by-three feet and not at all an 
angry sign. 


The sign did not stay aloft without a 
struggle. At first the “Green Bay 
Packers” pushed through the crowd 
and brought the sign down. Then all 
the refuseniks banded together and 
linked arms very tightly to form a 
dancing circle around the man with 
the sign. In this way, the sign was 
displayed for 15 minutes before they 
were finally overcome. 

This demonstration showed con- 
siderable forethought and planning 
on the part of the participants. It is 
illegal to study Hebrew in the Soviet 
Union, but it is a necessary prerequi- 
site to adjusting to life in Israel. It is 
also the language needed to study 
Jewish history. Those planning to 
emigrate study in small, underground 
groups. Thus, the displaying of the 
sign was an act of defiance toward the 
Soviet authorities. 

The most important problem that 
the Leningrad Jews face is getting 
accurate information. They have 
developed networks to counter the 
Soviet Propaganda machine. While | 
was there, only four months, at least 
two books were published and heav- 
ily publicized about the horrors of 
Zionism. The White Book: About Human 
Rights described how bad life in the 
West was for Jews who had emi- 
grated. There were several examples 
of suicides and of those who had 
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driven from her job because authorities assume 
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returned to the Soviet Union after 
living in Israel or America fora while. 
If the Jews really believed this propa- 
ganda, then few of them would leave. 
However, one instance showed me 
how well the Jews have mastered the 
art of getting accurate information. 

Leningrad is situated so far north 
that the sun sets at 3:30 in the after- 
noon in December. Thus, when | 
arrived at the synagogue at 5:30, 
there was only a handful of people 
left standing outside the synagogue. 
Chanuka services were already over. 
However, they invited me over toan 
apartment for a Chanuka party. When 
we arrived (about 20 young people in 
all), the host met us in the stairwell 
and solemnly declaimed that this was 
not a fun party, there would be no 
drinking—only learning—and we 
should wipe our feet before we came 
in. When we had all settled in the 
main room of the three-room apart- 
ment, a refusenik read to us from 
hand-copied notecards about Chan- 
uka, the story and the traditions of 
the holiday, when his brother decided 
to test my Russian. He held out a 
bottle of amber-colored liquid and 
asked me, “Can you read the label?” 

I replied, “It says Slavic vodka, 
right?” 

“Wrong,” says he, “It says Chanuka 
wine.” At that, the bottles were 
opened and the official lesson came to 
an end. But in about half an hour, 
another refusenik stood up and said, 
“T have two letters from Israel.” With 
that, everyone quieted and listened as 
he read the letters in which the writer 
described the pros and cons of life in 
Israel for Russian immigrants. The 
writer marveled at how little alcohol 
Israelis consumed, how much aid was 
given to the immigrants in Israel as 
compared with the United States, 
what kind of job openings there were, 
and so on. Thus, within the space of 
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one hour, were two striking exam- 
ples of how the Jews get their most 
precious commodity: information. 


A life history 

I was able to take one life history 
while in Leningrad. The 73-year-old 
woman I mentioned in the “Kinship” 
discussion, who] will call B, has lived 
her entire life within the Soviet Union. 

At this time, B is in fair health, but 
she has stones in her gall bladder and 
she must watch what she eats. She is 
approximately five feet tall, near- 
sighted and somewhat overweight. 

She grew up in Odessa. At the time 
of the revolution there were many 
pogroms. Her family fled the perse- 
cution, hiding in haystacks and trav- 
eling by night until they reached 
what was then Petrograd. The family 
has stayed there ever since. At 20 she 
married a Jew. She lived through the 
900-day blockade of Leningrad. This 
was a devastating experience, since 
there was hardly any food, fuel or 
safety. During the blockade, her hus- 
band fought at the front. When the 
war was over, he returned and she 
tried to nurse him back to health, but 
he had already contracted cancer. His 
condition was so weakened (he was 
only half his normal weight), that, 
despite intensive nursing, he died 
within five months. She never re- 
married because, in her words, “I hada 
good man and I couldn’t find another 
that good. So I’ve stayed a widow 
ever since—almost 45 years.” She 
reared her two daughters on her own, 
working in a photographer’s studio to 
support them. 

Her oldest daughter has moved to 
Moscow. B currently lives with the 
younger daughter. This daughter, F, 
teaches at a prestigious institute in 
Leningrad. While she pursued a career, 
B reared F’s daughter D. They all lived 
together in a three-room apartment. 
Finally, F’s husband divorced her and 
left for America. In time, the grand- 


daughter D, now married and witha 
child of her own, went to join her 
father in America. Before she left, D 
lived with her mother and grand- 
mother and B reared the great- 
granddaughter while D pursued her 
own Career. 

When I talked with B, she was dis- 
tressed that her granddaughter had 
left and that she wasn’t able to rear 
her great-granddaughter. Since D had 
left, F was being driven from her job. 
The authorities assume that she will 
leave anyway to join her daughter, so 
they might as well drive her from 
work before she quits. Therefore, 
both F and Bare applying to emigrate 
to America. B does not feel confident 
about this since she has never lived 
outside the Soviet Union, but she is 
willing to adapt if it means that she 
will see her great-granddaughter 
again. The generations maintain com- 
munication through letters and 
monthly telephone calls. 

B speaks Yiddish fluently and cooks 
traditional “Jewish” foods, which I 
was lucky enough to taste. She is the 
archetypal Jewish grandmother— 
scolding me for not dressing warmly 
enough, not eating enough, being out 
walking after dark. Yet she has not 
been to the synagogue since her hus- 
band died because it might have en- 
dangered her childrens’ careers. 
Though her religious identity is weak, 
she maintains many traditional 
values—particularly a great respect 
for education. 


Researcher as subject 
At the start of this report, I described 
some of the difficulties surrounding 
social contact with “unofficial” 
Soviets. | would now like to explore 
this area more closely. 

As an American, I became an im- 
portant source of information, enter- 
tainment and material goods for my 
informants. Because good food is dif- 
ficult to obtain and expensive, being a 
guest wasa financial burden on them. 
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However, traditions of Russian hos- 
pitality would not allow them to let 
me visit their homes without prepar- 
ing a special meal for me. To maintain 
a balance, Russians exchange gifts with 
each other very frequently. It is con- 
sidered somewhat uncultured to ar- 
rive v gosti (as a guest) without bring- 
ing a gift. When a Russian is visiting 
another Russian, this is usually des- 
sert or flowers. 

I was obligated to bring different 
sorts of gifts. The Soviet government 
desperately needs “hard currency” to 
pay for its foreign purchases. It has, 
therefore, built stores called 
“Beryozkas,” which sell hard-to-get 
merchandise for hard currency. These 
stores are well-stocked and rarely 
have lines. They sell crystal, samovars, 
pretty scarves, good vodka and cog- 
nac, chewing gum and, most impor- 
tantly, dissident literature: Bugakov, 
Seryevyanin, Rybakov and rare edi- 
tions of Pushkin and Tolstoy. Before 
each visit to a friend’s house, I would 
go to one of these stores and buy a 
book for them. Once they had fin- 
ished with it, they could then make a 
handsome profit from its sale. For 
example, a six-ruble edition of Bul- 
gakov, bought for dollars, sells for 60 
rubles (approximately $75) on the 
black market. 

Another popular gift was America 
Magazine. As part of a cultural ex- 
change agreement, the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. have agreed to publish mag- 


azines about their own countries and - 


sell them to the citizens of the other 
country. America Magazine is the 
correlate to Soviet Life. It is printed in 
Russian and is theoretically sold at 
the news kiosks in the Soviet Union, 
as Soviet Life is sold here. In reality, the 
only way to obtain a copy of this mag- 
azine is through the American consul- 
ate in Leningrad. 

The first task is to get inside the 
consulate. Two Russian guards stand 
in front of the consulate entrance at 
all times and demand to see American 
passports before allowing anyone 
access to the compound. Because half 
of the employees at the consulate are 
Soviets, it is difficult to get the maga- 
zines: the Soviets are reluctant to 
give them out. One must approach 
one of the Marine security guards 
and ask them to get the magazines 
clandestinely from the storage closet. 
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Finally, the magazines must be hid- 
den in a bag to get them out of the 
consulate. It is then necessary to 
return to the dormitory, since anyone 
leaving the consulate is followed. It 
would endanger one’s informants to 
go directly to their home. 

It is worth the bother to get these 
magazines because they give a fairly 
realistic picture of the U.S. and the 
Russian Jews enjoy them. In addition, 
the American photographs and paper 
are of much better quality than Soviet 
editions, and so they serve as pieces 
of art. These magazines are either 
collected or sold on the black market. 
Theoretically, they cost 50 kopeks 
(75¢), but they are sold on the black 
market for up to six rubles. 

One of the most pleasant features 
of these exchanges was my “adop- 
tion” into a family. This took the 
form of endearments of my name 
(Edochka instead of simply Eda). I 
became like a rodnaya doch’ (a true, full- 
blooded daughter) to one set of 
friends. I also called them by the 
appropriate kin terms of mat’ (mother) 
and Baba (grandmother). 

However, there were still con- 
straints on my relationships because 
of the authoritarian regime. It was 
not particularly safe for my friends to 
associate with me. For this reason, | 
never introduced one set of friends to 
another. I was rarely introduced to 
wider circles of their friends. Under 
no circumstances was I able to recip- 
rocate my friends’ hospitality and 
have them» gosti to the dorm, since it 
was assumed that the dorm was 
watched. 

Our Soviet roommates were also 
not to be confided in. They repeatedly 
asked us where we had been and with 
whom. We always replied that we 
were out with other Americans and 
that we had just been out strolling or 
to the theater. In the end, this atmos- 
phere of secrecy affected even inter- 
American relationships. We stopped 
telling each other where and with 
whom we spent our time. 

Relationships with Russians were 
“instrumental” in other ways. When 
Russian Jews emigrate, they know 
they will have to undergo a complete 
body search as they leave. This even 
extends to prepubescent girls. The 


authorities want to make sure that no 
hard currency or gold is being taken 
from the Soviet Union. However, 
Americans are not subject toas severe 
a body-search as are Russians. Sev- 
eral men from our program were par- 
tially stripped as they left, but the 
women were only asked to empty 
their pockets and other minimal 
search procedures were performed. 
Therefore, Americans became im- 
portant carriers for the Jews. There 
were certain possessions that emigrat- 
ing Jews wanted to have in the United 
States, yet they knew that they would 
not be able to take them out person- 
ally. In such cases the researcher 
interacts with his/her subjects. 

All of the above are examples of 
ways in which an authoritarian 
regime can affect human relation- 
ships. It engenders secrecy, mistrust 
and isolation. It also keeps groups 
from forming. One must constantly 
hide one’s address book and journal. 
A study of the effects of other author- 
itarian regimes on personal networks 
might show some interesting parallels. 


Conclusions 

How does the Jewish community in 
Leningrad affect other communities? 
They are members of the interna- 
tional Jewish community. It is neces- 
sary to help these Jews—both those 
who want to leave, and those who 
wish to remain in the Soviet Union. 
They are persecuted for their ethnic 
and religious identity: it is illegal to 
study religion before the individual 
has reached 18 years of age. 

Their destiny is of importance to 
the state of Israel. Israel must absorb 
these immigrants and teach them the 
ways of life in the West. They affect 
the U.S. as they affect Israel. The Jew- 
ish community must teach these im- 
migrants the skills necessary to sur- 
vive in this country. 

However, it would be a mistake to 
assume that the Jews who immigrate 
to the U.S. do not add something to 
our society. Their strong ethnic iden- 
tity adds a new dimension to those 
Jewish communities they join. Thus 
one community, halfway around the 
world, can touch our own. 


“Refusenik”’ 


women 
against 


repression 


by Amy Schuman ‘77 


eminist analysts of Jewish his- 
f tory agree that throughout years 

of exile and oppression, women 
have played a central role in the sur- 
vival of the Jewish people: “to be the 
life force of the culture.” As an Amer- 
ican Jewess, I have studied the heroic 
actions of Jewish women in history, 
from Biblical to Warsaw Ghetto times. 
In April, together with my mother, | 
met my Jewish sisters in Russia, 
heroines of our time. And sisters we 


truly are, forif my own grandmother, 
heavily pregnant with my father, had 
not hidden herself and her two 
daughters in the bottom of a hay cart 
crossing the Russian border, I too 
could be struggling with them for my 
freedom to live openly as a Jew. 

My mother and I went to Russia to 
offer emotional and material support 
to refuseniks in Moscow, Kiev and 
Leningrad. 

For the past year, reports trickling 


out of Moscow have referred to the 
valiant and highly effective actions of 
a refusenik “women’s group.” The 
exact composition, purpose and 
methods of this group were unknown, 
and I was to bring back detailed infor- 
mation. Because of my involvement 
in feminist groups in Cleveland, it 
was hoped that I could provide useful 
information to the women’s group in 
Moscow. 

The women’s group does exist: 


estimates range from 80-100 women 
members. They are determined, in- 
novative and courageous. For the 
past year, a representative group of 
30 women has gone to the Ovir 
(immigration) office every week. They 
have been granted an audience only 
three times. These visits could be 
grounds for imprisonment, yet they 
persist. 

A favorite tactic of the womenis to 
wear a large banner proclaiming “Let 
My Family Go To Israel” hidden under 
a coat. At a pre-arranged time, from 
all over Moscow, members of the 
group converge on one metro station 
and open their coats for a 30-second 
protest before they board a metro 
and disappear, hopefully, into the 
crowd. After riding the metros, packed 
with more uniformed men than one 
sees in an entire year in Cleveland, I 
can better appreciate their courage. 
Many times the women have been 
followed and arrested after such a 
protest. 

Although evidence of feminist 
activity in the USSR has recently 
been reported in many women’s pa- 
pers (see Ms., April & November 
1980, and What She Wants, June/July 
1980), the Moscow Jewish women’s 
group is not a women’s liberation 
group. Their chosen target is not the 
male chauvinism and rigid sex roles 
that are so apparent throughout the 
USSR. Their goal is freedom, the 
freedom to live openly as Jews. 

In many ways, Russian women 
appear to be more liberated than they 
actually are. Nearly all women work: 
many are professionals such as engi- 
neers, mathematicians and doctors. 
This can lead to the mistaken conclu- 
sion that they are “liberated.” How- 
ever, while an increasing number of 
Russian women work to alleviate 
economic pressures on their families, 
there has been no concomitant in- 
crease in the role of Russian men in 
the home. Like many of their Ameri- 
can counterparts, working Russian 
women hold two full-time jobs. 

The Russian woman spends much 
time providing for the basic needs of 
her family. Washing is done by hand. 
Fresh food is a challenge to procure. 
Clothing and shoes are frequently 
missing from the shelves for long 
periods of time. This explains the 
answer I received time after time to 
my question about a women’s libera- 
tion movement; “We want the right 
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not to have to work.” Even our Rus- 
sian tour guide, a highly competent 
woman with nothing but praise for 
the USSR, commented, “Women in 
the USSR tackle too much.” 

The members of the Moscow 
women’s group do suffer as women, 
and as women they unite and fight. 
Yet, when they gather together, it is 
not the oppression of women they 
address. In this way, they are fulfill- 
ing, without questioning it, a role 
that Jewish women have served for 
centuries. Their attention is devoted 
to the nurturance of their families, 
and the continuation and survival of 
their culture. 

Ida Nudel, a founder of the Mos- 
cow women’s group, has beena leader 
of the refusenik community since her 
application to emigrate to Israel in 
1971. For seven years she was known 
as the “Guardian Angel of the Pris- 
oners of Conscience.” Her apartment 
served as a headquarters for all Mos- 
cow efforts on behalf of Jewish dissi- 
dents serving prison terms. Ida col- 
lected and distributed clothes, food, 
and other articles to the prisoners. 
She devised schemes for smuggling 
valuable items into prison so that pris- 
oners could bribe camp personnel. She 
concocted a faultless method of bak- 
ing vitamins into cakes, and sending 
boxes of white chocolate, which was 
not recognizably edible, to the pris- 
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Ida Nudel has been in exile in a Siberian 


village since 1978. This photo was taken in 
November 1980. 


oners. For these activities she was 

repeatedly detained, beaten, humil- 

iated, and imprisoned: 
“Tam pushed into an iron box, locked 
up, and being driven somewhere. My 
person is searched. I demand to know 
of what I am being accused. They do 
not stand on ceremony. Grabbing me 
by my hands they push me intoa room 
and start undressing me by force. Dirty 
hands are touching my breasts, my 
whole body, lifting my skirt and 
crawling into my pants. They find 
neither atom bombs nor revolvers. 
They don’t know themselves what to 
look for. They push me out of the 
room to the cell. [lie down on the floor. 
Iam alone, I am cold—cold in my body 
and soul.” 


In June 1978, as part of a protest 
organized by the women’s group on 
International Children’s Day, Ida hung 
a banner on her balcony reading, 
“KGB, Give Me A Visa to Israel.” 
That simple but courageous act led to 
charges of “malicious hooliganism.” 

At her trial, Ida’s words shed some 
light on the strong connection be- 
tween her womanhood and her com- 
mitment to her people: 


“During the past seven years I have 
learned to walk proudly with my head 
held high, as a human being and as a 
Jewish woman. 


These seven years have been filled 
with a daily battle for myself and oth- 
ers. Every time I was about to help 
another friend, my heart filled with an 
extraordinary feeling unlike any other. 
Perhaps the closest such feeling is that 
which a woman feels when giving a 
new life.” 


Ida was sentenced to four years of 
internal exile in Siberia. The village to 
which she was sent, Krivosheino, 
harbors violent criminals who are not 
permitted to live in the cities. She is 
the only women in the barracks. Over 
the years, friends have helped her 
build an outhouse and a small hut 
where she can sleep, a bit freer from 
nightly fears of rape and harassment. 
Meanwhile, rumors spread through 
the town that the Jewess has poi- 
soned the town’s drinking water, and 
she is in peril for her life. In October 
she was reported to be very ill. 

After Ida’s arrest, her efforts 
were picked up by another woman, 
Natasha Hassina. Natasha has become 
the center of all activity in Moscow 
on behalf of the prisoners, Ida now 
among them. With the same fearless- 
ness, Natasha writes letters, circulates 


petitions, meets foreigners and keeps 
the Jewish prisoners provisioned. 

Ida’s activities on behalf of Jewish 
prisoners are one example of the 
women’s groups’ most effective 
weapon: their ability to band together 
on behalf of refuseniks. In a society 
where privileges and freedom are 
handed out to only a few individuals, 
it becomes terribly dangerous to 
become identified as part of a group. 
The temptation is to become very, 
very cooperative as an individual, in 
the hope that maybe one day, “big 
brother” will let you emigrate. Activ- 
ity in groups is discouraged. KGB 
agents are frequent visitors to dissi- 
dents’ meetings. They take names, 
telephone numbers and places of em- 
ployment. Within weeks, the women 
are jobless. 

Each woman is distraught with the 
fear that her family will remain 
trapped in the USSR, and wants to 
put all her efforts toward her own 
family’s freedom. Why should she 
struggle for another family? Why not 
fight for her family alone? The women 
realize, however, that their unity is 
their strength, even though they may 
become more easily targeted as part 
of agroup. Asa group, they choose to 
throw all their support behind a few 
of the most tragic situations. It is this 
united support that brings effective 
change. 

The Landsman and Tufeld families 
were designated by the groupas high 
priority families who must be gotten 
out of Russia. Emma Landsman’s son 
had leukemia. Without a visa, he 
would die: there is a lack of needed 
medication in the USSR. Emma greet- 
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Chana Albert (left) with Sergei and Helen 
Olienik at Chana’s home in Kiev. Helen 
has been jailed four times on changes of 
“hooliganism.” 


at 


Amy Schuman in the Kremlin. 


ed us with great anguish in her brown 
eyes. She had a long list of different 
strategies to save her family. We 
stayed for hours, drinking tea, ana- 
lyzing every angle. She squeezed pos- 
sibilities from nothingness. We gently 
suggested to her that American sup- 
porters felt her son had a better 
chance of leaving Russia if he’d apply 
to emigrate with his father rather 
than with her because she has been so 
active in the resistance movement. 
We expected shock and tears, but she 
immediately said, “Of course. I too 
have thought of that. Do anything 
that will help my son.” We left her 
with our notebooks full of plans in 
code and many tasks ahead of us. In 
October, however, we heard that 
Emma’s son was dying in a Moscow 
hospital. We learned in January that 
he died in December. 

Isolde Tufeld’s husband is confined 
to his bed. He also desperately needs 
medication not available in the USSR. 
Last year, Isolde was central in orga- 
nizing a hunger strike of the women’s 
group on International Women’s Day. 
Similar plans for 1980 were canceled 
when the KGB warned her anda few 
other leaders that they'd be severely 
punished if another hunger strike 
occurred. Since many of the women 
had been imprisoned before, they 
feared severe sentences, and called 
off the strike. 

Isolde grabs our hands, embraces 
us, feeds us. As at Emma’s we sit for 
hours making notes, laying plans, 
writing notes to each other on tablets 
so that the inevitably present bugs 
won't give away our strategies. Her 
determination is indomitable because 
of the knowledge that the entire 
women’s group stands behind her. 
During the week of Oct. 20, 1980, 
Vladimir and Isolde received another 
refusal from the Russian government. 
They would not be able to reapply to 
emigrate until March 1981. 

In January (1981), we learned that 
Isolde has a brain tumor that required 
surgery. She was afraid to have the 
surgery performed in Moscow. 

We are not surprised that some of 
the most horrible stories we heard 
came out of Kiev. Kiev has histori- 
cally been a center of anti-Semitism. 
A huge statue of Chmelnitski domi- 
nates the main park. According to our 
Russian guide, Chmelnitski was the 
“uniter of Russia.” In Jewish history, 
he belongs on the same list as Haman, 
Hitler and Stalin. He was the instiga- 
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tor of numerous pogroms. Only weeks 
before our visit, four American tour- 
ists were beaten up in Kiev on their 
way to visit a refusenik. 

In Kiev, Chana Albert described to 
us the consequences of her applica- 
tion to emigrate to Israel. She was a 
practicing cardiologist at the time of 
her first application. Her parents were 
both eminent psychiatrists, her 
mother chief psychiatrist of the Mos- 
cow V.A. hospital. After becoming 
active in the Jewish freedom move- 
ment Chana was picked up on charges 
of prostitution. The publicity gener- 
ated by the trial caused her parents to 
lose their positions. It was thought 
that any psychiatrist who raised such 
a socially ill-adjusted daughter could 
not possibly be competent. 

Still, she shows no sign of depres- 
sion. Her face is lively, freckles spil- 
ling onto her lips, which invariably 
hold a lit cigarette. Two of the most 
prized items we carted into the USSR 
were for her: a basic text in internal 
medicine anda stethoscope. When we 
took the book out of our bags, she 
grabbed it with incredible hunger, 
went to a corner and immediately 
began to devour the book. She will 
not give up her struggle to remain 
current with the developments in her 
field. 

While we were at Chana’s, Helen 
Olienik and her brother Sergei drop- 
ped over. Helen, aged 28, is small and 
dark and propelled by an overwhelm- 
ing inner drive to leave the Soviet 
Union. She has been jailed four times 
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Chana and Lev Albert. She used to be a 
cardiologist and her parents were 
psychiatrists. 


in the past year alone on charges of 
“hooliganism.” 

She told us that the list of her 
“crimes” included meeting with Eng- 
lish and American Jewish tourists, 
such as ourselves, traveling to Mos- 
cow to meet with American congress- 
men, and writing letters and circulat- 
ing petitions demanding her family’s 
right to emigrate. After the authori- 
ties realized that imprisonment would 
not silence her, they jailed her hus- 
band oncharges of “hooliganism.” He 
has been very ill in jail. Helen was at 
Chana’s to get some signatures on 
yet another petition she had drafted, 
this one calling for the immediate 
release of her husband. 

Helen, Chana, Isolde, Emma and 
Ida are only a few of the women 
struggling in Russia, fighting irre- 
pressibly to get their families to free- 
dom. Many Jewish international 
women’s organizations such as Had- 
dassah and ORT are providing inval- 
uable support by adopting families, 
writing to them regularly and peti- 
tioning public officials on their behalf. 
These women need our support. They 
look to us for strength. By standing 
with them against Russian oppres- 
sion of their religious freedom, we 
too become heroic. 


TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 
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Caribbean Studies in Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. Two articles have been 
added to the previous editions which 
were published in 1965 and 1970. The 
first is a revision of a paper on “ Afro- 
American Religions and Religious 
Behavior,” first presented in 1970. 
The second is aresearchcommentary 
on the Kele (Chango) cult in St. Lucia 
based on field work conducted in 
LOT es 


Donald R. Reich, former professor 
of government and dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences, is distin- 
guished visiting professor of political 
science at San Diego State. 


Paul B. Sears, former professor of 
botany (1938-50), has received a dis- 
tinguished achievement citation from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, his alma 
mater. 


Music from Oberlin 

The Music from Oberlin Chamber 
Ensemble (4 TOUR OF OUR OWN, Winter 
1981) has scheduled a tour of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri during spring break (March 
20-28). 

Alumni in the vicinity of each 
appearance will receive notices by 
mail as to the time and place of the 
recitals. 


Royal Shakespeare residency 

Four actors from England’s Royal 
Shakespeare Company were to be in 
residence at Oberlin Feb. 24 through 
March 7. They are Jeffery Dench, 
Geoffrey Hutchings, Bernard Lloyd 
and Cherie Lunghi and they sched- 
uled six public performances. These 
consist of two showings each of Dylan 
Thomas’ lyrical play, Under Milk Wood; 
a combination of performance and 
rehearsal exploring aspects of Hamlet 
and entitled “Shakespeare and the 
Actors: Brief Chronicles of the Time”; 
and acompilation of scenes from King 
Lear and Twelfth Night entitled “Wise 
Enough to Play the Fool.” 

The residency is part of an educa- 
tional program developed by the 
Association for Creative Theatre, 
Education and Research, an interna- 
tional organization based in London 
and at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. Part of the cost of the 
residency is borne by a curriculum 
enrichment grant from Oberlin. 


Music and art 


consortium 
Wins support 


NEA awards Oberlin 
$225,000 challenge grant 


here have been many significant 
T dates in Oberlin’s history. Its 

founding in 1833 as the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute will in all proba- 
bility remain most noteworthy. An 
article on Page 35 discusses the atti- 
tude toward enrollment of black stu- 
dents in 1834. Oberlin pioneered in 
giving A.B. degrees to women in 
1837. The name of the institution 
was changed to Oberlin College in 
1850. The Conservatory of Music 
became a partner of the College in 
1867. The Allen Memorial Art 
Museum was opened in 1917. 

It is quite possible that 1980 will be 
remembered as the year that Oberlin 
became known as “The Oberlin Cul- 
tural and Educational Consortium.” 
That is because it was announced in 
December 1980 that Oberlin had re- 
ceived a $225,000 challenge grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Arts (NEA) on behalf of the Con- 
servatory and the Art Museum. 

The grant requires that Oberlin 
must find matching funds of at least 
$3 in new private contributions for 
each dollar of the $225,000 in federal 
money. It is the first time that an 
educational institution has ever re- 
ceived challenge grant funding from 
the NEA as a cultural consortium. In 
order to become eligible for the 
$225,000, Oberlin must raise 
$225,000 in new or increased funds 
by August 1981 and it must raise an 
additional $450,000 by 1983 when it 
will be celebrating its 150th anniver- 
sary. 

“In giving us this grant after a 
highly competitive application pro- 
cess,” says David W. Clark ‘55, Ober- 


lin’s vice president for external affairs, 
“the Endowment recognized the 
uniqueness of our small-town cam- 
pus housing one of the nation’s most 
highly regarded professional music 
schools together with an internation- 
ally acclaimed art museum. We want 
to preserve and enhance performing 
and visual arts at Oberlin for all our 
publics while counterbalancing the 
constant financial erosion we have 
experienced from inflation. 

“And we will do this in line with 
NEA’s stated purpose for the three- 
year-old challenge grant program: ‘to 
generate new levels of support from 
all sectors of society, including indi- 
viduals, businesses, foundations and 
civic groups to guarantee the long- 
term stability and financial security 
of our nation’s high-quality cultural 
institutions.’ We plan to boost the 
annual support level of both the Con- 
servatory and Art Museum fourfold 
within five years.” 

One of 84 institutions nationwide 
to receive a 1981 challenge grant, 
Oberlin will use the grant and match- 
ing funds it raises as part of a five- 
year plan “to sustain and further 
enrich” the performance programs 
offered by the Conservatory and to 
underwrite current operations of the 
Art Museum in order to expand its 
program of exhibitions and enable its 
available funds to be used for acqui- 
sitions. 

Since its opening to the public in 
1917 as the first college museum 
west of the Alleghenies, the Allen Art 
Museum has attracted thousands of 
visitors annually and it now lends 
pieces from its collection of 10,000 art 
works to such prestigious interna- 
tional exhibitions as the recent Picasso 


retrospective at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

“After Harvard and Yale, there 
isn’t a better college art museum in 
the United States than Oberlin’s,” 
says Dr. Sherman E. Lee ’70h, direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Art Museum. 

The Conservatory of Music—rated 
among the top eight professional 
music schools in the U.S.—sponsors 
more than 300 public concerts each 
year in three concert halls as well as 
new productions of opera in Hall 
Auditorium. The Oberlin Orchestra, 
Oberlin College Choir and various 
ensembles tour nationally and taped 
concerts of students and faculty are 
syndicated for broadcast coast-to- 
coast on “Music From Oberlin,” the 
oldest radio program of its kind. The 
Conservatory is also renowned for its 
commitment to early music perfor- 
mance practice as well as electronic 
and computer music, non-Western 
musics and jazz. 


Oberlin’s application process for the 
NE grant began in November 1978 
when the College was about to launch 
its 19/83 Campaign through which it 
intends to raise $19 million by the 
College’s 150th anniversary in 1983. 
The NEA rejected Oberlin’s January 
1979 request for $500,000. But the 
letter of rejection urged Oberlin to 
reapply for the matching funds in 
1980. The NEA staff pointed out that 
NEA funds were not apt to be ap- 
proved for museum acquisitions as 
requested in the 1979 proposal. It was 
suggested, however, that money 
raised through a successful challenge 
grant and used to cover operating 
expenses could enable already avail- 
able endowment money to be used 
for acquisitions. 

In writing the proposal, Oberlin 
officers argued that the Conserva- 
tory and the Museum of Art needed 
to be preserved and strengthened not 
simply for their excellence in their 
separate fields. “Taken together they 
transform Oberlin from a reputable 
undergraduate college to a unique 
center of cultural enrichment.” The 
proposal added the opinion that an 
NEA challenge grant could not be 
better timed to reinforce the Col- 
lege’s well-developed plans for stabil- 
izing and strengthening the financial 
base for the Museum and the Con- 
servatory. 

The second Oberlin proposal was 
approved by the NER but the Con- 
gressional appropriation that was 
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Achieving 


a synthesis 


by William J. Byrnes 


Wide variety of experience 
provided for Oberlin 
students in theater 


he Winter 1981 Alumni Magazine 
included an article about the 
dance area of the theater and 
dance program. The present article is 
about those “neighbors downstairs” 
who often feel the rehearsal studio 
rattling and shaking above them. 
“Downstairs” refers to the two main 
acting studios, which used to be the 
locker rooms of Warner Gymnasium. 
The “neighbors” are the students and 
faculty in the midst of one of the 
many acting courses offered in the 
theater curriculum. 

Actually theater at Oberlin extends 
in geography and philosophy beyond 
the old stone walls of Warner. On any 
given day, one can find students tak- 
ing courses such as the History and 
Literature of the Performing Arts or 
Dance Aesthetics in Mudd Learning 
Center. Other students might be 
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learning the fundamentals of scenery 
or lighting or make-up or costume 
design in Halil Auditorium and its 
annex. During the evening ona typi- 
cal day, you might find rehearsals of a 
faculty-directed mainstage produc- 
tion and a faculty-directed Little 
Theater production taking place in 
Warner. Over in Hall, you might see a 
staging for a Conservatory opera on 
the mainstage while a student theater 
production is in final rehearsal in the 
Little Theater. The costume shop 
might be building costumes for an 
opera, for the next theater produc- 
tion, for a dance concert or for all 
three. Some students could be quietly 
painting scenery off-stage while the 
opera rehearsal continues and another 
student might be working in the sound 
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John Buell '82, Marcia Johnson ‘81 and 
Jonathan Freund ‘83 in “Curse of the 
Starving Class.” 


booth on an audio tape for the next 
theater production. If this sounds like 
a great deal of activity, it is. As a mat- 
ter of fact, more than 450 students 
are usually enrolled in courses and/or 
working on productions in the theater 
and dance program each semester. 
As stated earlier, the goal of the 
present article is to discuss what is 
happening “downstairs” at Warner 
Center. But to fairly cover all aspects 
of theater instruction and production 
at Oberlin, it is necessary to include 
the “neighbors” across the campus in 
Hall. To reach this goal, the remainder 
of this article will describe the theater 
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and dance program faculty, courses, 

productions and artists in residence. 

All four of these components interact 

to create the theater program at 

Oberlin. 

The faculty of the theater area are 
all working professionals as well as 
being experienced teachers. They 
bring to their classrooms and produc- 
tions many years of gaining knowlege 
and skill through their own college 
and university educations; and they 
combine their academic backgrounds 
with professional standards gained 
through their own experiences in act- 
ing, directing and designing in the- 
aters throughout the country. 

Briefly, the theater faculty are: 
WM. J. BYRNES: associate professor 

of theater, production director and 

director of the theater and dance 
program. He came to Oberlin in 

1972. He teaches courses in light- 

ing design, theater management, 

technical theater and theater sound. 

He is resident lighting designer for 

the Cleveland Opera Company and 

is a theater consultant. He is alsoa 
national board member of the Unit- 
ed States Institute for Theater 

Technology and is chairman of the 

institute’s 1981 convention, which 

will be held in Cleveland. Mr. 

Byrnes has done lighting designs 

for more than 50 productions at 

Oberlin in addition to occasional 

scenery and sound designs. 

CAROL COLBURN: lecturer in 
theater and costume/make-up de- 
signer. Ms. Colburn came to Ober- 
lin in 1977 from the Guthrie 
Theater in Minneapolis. She teach- 
es courses incostume construction 
and research, make-up and costume 
design. She also regularly designs 
three to four productions each year 
at Oberlin and she supervises stu- 
dent designers in their endeavors. 
She also was guest curator of a 
Victorian costume exhibit at the 
Allen Art Museum entitled “Proper 
Attire: A Collection of Victorian 
Dresses.” 

ROGER COPELAND: assistant pro- 
fessor of theater. He came to Ober- 
lin in 1975 from the Yale School of 
Drama and teaches courses in 
theater history and literature, 
dance and film aesthetics, criticism 
and contemporary theater. He has 
also directed productions over the 
last six years. Mr. Copeland is a 
regular contributor to the Sunday 
New York Times, writing on a wide 
variety of theater, film and dance 
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events in America and abroad. He 
is frequently called upon to give 
guest lectures on contemporary 
dance and theater across the coun- 
try and in Canada. 

MICHAEL GRUBE: lecturer in the- 
ater and scene designer. He gradu- 
ated from Carnegie-Mellon in 
1976 and has been doing free-lance 
theater and opera designs across 
the country. He is new to Oberlin 
this year and teaches courses in 
beginning and intermediate scen- 
ery design including scenic paint- 
ing. This year he will have designed 
three productions at Oberlin and 
will have supervised several stu- 
dent designers. 

ROBERTA N. RUDE: assistant pro- 
fessor of theater. She is also new to 
Oberlin this year. She teaches 
courses in acting, voice and move- 
ment. In addition to directing two 
productions this year, she super- 
vises the Magic Circle Theater, a 
touring children’s theater group 
sponsored by the program. Ms. 
Rude has beena professional actress 
and director for the last 15 years 
and has appearedin A Winter's Tale, 
Macbeth, Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
Charley's Aunt, Arms and The Man, A 
Flea in Her Ear, Everything in the Garden, 
Three Penny Opera, Othello (among 
others) and has directed A Taste of 
Honey; Antigone; Drums, Whales and 
Eskimo Tales; Indian Ceremonies and Sto- 
ries; Songs of Life-Lives of Song; Boys in 
the Band; Box/Quotations from Chair- 
man Mao; An Evening with Tennessee 
Williams; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Look Back in Anger (among others). 

ARNO SELCO: associate professor 
of theater. He came to Oberlin in 
1979 after having taught and 
directed on theater faculties at Case 
Western Reserve and Penn State. 
He has been a guest-director at 
Indiana U., Wright State and Hope 
College. Before he began to teach 
and direct, he performed profes- 
sionally in Broadway and stock 
productions, in films and on net- 
work T.V. shows. He is a member 
of Actors Equity, Screen Actors 
Guild and the American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Artists. 
He has published articles on theater 
in professional journals and has 
presented many papers and work- 
shops at national and state profes- 
sional theater organization meet- 
ings. He is on the board of directors 
of the Ohio Theatre Alliance and is 
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Lori Bezahler ‘81 and Charlotte Bacon ‘81 in “Masterpieces.” 


a member of the executive com- 

mittee of the American College 

Theatre Festival—Region III-East. 

The teaching faculty and students 
are further supported, as is the opera 
theater department of the Conserva- 
tory, by a highly qualified profes- 
sional staff: D. Steven Lynch, techni- 
cal director; Richard Lindsey, theater 
technician; Gary N. Holmquist, War- 
ner technician; Judith Grant Byrnes, 
costume technician, and Cynthia J. 
Ries, publicity co-ordinator. 


The focus of the faculty and staff 
energies are the students enrolled in 
the courses and participating in the 
productions. The goal of this focus is 
to try to give the student the skills 
and the knowledge needed to apply 
his or her talents to acting, directing, 
designing or writing about perfor- 
mance. Central to all the introduc- 
tory courses is acquainting the stu- 
dent with process. 

For example, a student who may be 
curious about acting will have the 
opportunity to learn such things as 
warm-up exercises for the body, voice, 


imagination, improvisation, releasing 
inhibitions, group interaction, work- 
ing with a partner and preparing and 
presenting monologues. This mate- 
rial is typically covered in the begin- 
ning level acting courses. The student 
who may be interested in majoring in 
theater will find these courses and 
the intermediate level and the ad- 
vanced level acting courses designed 
to develop a deeper understanding of, 
and skills in, the process of acting. In 
either case, the goal is to further the 
development of the student. While 
the theater and dance program is not 
trying to conduct a conservatory ap- 
proach to performance, it is trying to 
give its students a solid preparation 
for what awaits them after Oberlin. 

By the same token, courses in his- 
tory and criticism and production 
design follow the same general out- 
line: beginning level courses for all 
students interested in theater, to 
courses of a more specialized nature 
at the upper level. 

As the theater and dance program 
continues developing and refining its 
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curriculum, the breadth and depth of 
the course offerings shift. One ex- 
ample of this is the concerted effort 
by the theater and dance program 
and the black studies program to seek 
ways of more adequately meeting 
minority concerns. A second example 
includes the development of a critical 
studies major. This major, which is 
still in the formative stages, would 
draw on theater and dance program 
courses along with selected courses 
in art, philosophy, psychology, com- 
munications and music. The goal is to 
establish a unique and yet highly 
desirable synthesis of many disciplines 
within the liberal arts structure to 
help students gain a much deeper 
understanding of the performing arts. 

The next major component of the 
theater and dance program is the 
productions themselves. In keeping 
with our long-standing policy, the 
auditions for the productions are open 
auditions to all Arts & Sciences and 
Conservatory students. The faculty 
normally directs four productions per 
year. This past fall semester, Mr. 
Selco directed Sam Shepard’s Curse of 
the Starving Class in Hall Auditorium. 
With this production, the theater and 
dance program began a policy of con- 
ducting discussions that are held in 
the theater immediately following 
each performance. These discussions 
allow the director, designers and cast 
to answer questions and respond to 
comments from members of the 
audience. During fall semester in the 
Little Theater in Hall Annex, Ms. 
Rude directed Arthur Bicknell’s Mas- 
terpieces. For the rehearsal of this pro- 
duction, the theater and dance pro- 
gram was able to arrange for Mr. 
Bicknell to be on campus for four 
days. While Mr. Bicknell was in resi- 
dence at Oberlin, he not only worked 
closely with Ms. Rude and the cast of 
Masterpieces but he also presented a 
program for the entire college com- 
munity on the genesis from initial 
inspiration to production in New York 
of his play. 

During the Winter Termand spring 
semester, Mr. Selco is working with 
students on Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest. Ms. Rude is working with her 
cast on Lorca’s The House of Bernarda 
Alba during the same time period. 

While these endeavors represent a 
major portion of the time and energy 


Deborah Fair ‘81 and Brian Post ’81 in 
“Coronation of Poppea.” 
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Scene from the “Coronation of Poppea.” 


of the faculty, one should not lose 
sight of the rest of the extensive pro- 
duction activity at Oberlin. By May 
30 the theater and dance program 
will have co-produced two operas 
with the Conservatory: The Coronation 
of Poppea (Nov. ’80) and The Bartered 
Bride (April 81). In addition, though 
few people realize it, the theater and 
dance program will have assisted the 
English department in two produc- 
tions, the French department language 
play, and two black studies program’s 
black arts workshops productions, 
two programs of opera scenes, five 
student theater productions, and 
several ad hoc productions. During 
the 1979-1980 school year, the theater 
and dance program assisted over 35 
different productions in addition to 
producing five theater productions, 
two dance concerts, co-producing two 
operas and sponsoring five residencies 
of its own. 

As you can see there is no energy 
crisis in Oberlin’s commitment to 
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provide a wide variety of experience 
for its students in theater. 

The last major component is the 
theater and dance program’s increas- 
ing commitment to bring touring 
theater performers and companies 
into direct contact with our students 
through acting workshops. Since most 
of these artists and companies all 
present public performances, the 
whole campus benefits from the 
experience. 

During Winter Term 1981, the 
theater and dance program brought 
two different touring theater pro- 
duction groups to campus. Experi- 
mentally orientated theater was 
presented by Vanishing Pictures, a pro- 
ject of New York’s Mabou Mines. 
The more “traditionally” oriented 
theater was represented by The Act- 
ing Company, a national touring rep- 
ertory theater company founded by 
the distinguished actor/director John 
Houseman. The Acting Company 
presented Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream and a compilation of 


plays by Carlo Goldioni entitled I] 
Campiello, A Venetian Comedy. 

The opportunity to see these pro- 
ductions and participate in the dis- 
cussions with the artists was a major 
component of these residencies; but 
more importantly each of the theater 
companies held workshops that were 
open to students. These workshops 
are often specifically designed to give 
the students aconcentrated time with 
practicing professionals to further 
explore and develop techniques in 
acting and directing. 

Along these same lines, the return 
visit by the actors from the Royal 
Shakespeare Company (Feb. 24-Mar. 
7) round out the year’s residency 
schedule. A semester long course 
entitled “King Lear in the Age of 
Shakespeare” provides the center- 
piece for the residency. The actors 
have been giving public lectures and 
are meeting with students in English 
and theater courses to work on inter- 
pretation and acting skills. 

Very few colleges can provide such 
an extensive residency program. 
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Beverly Brown in “Vanishing Pictures” (a project of Mabou Mines). Photo by Stephanie Rudolph. 


Members of The Acting Company in “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” Photo by Peter Cunningham. 


Efforts like this are a part of what 
makes theater at Oberlin more than 
courses and production. Synthesis is 
the key word to describe the goals of 
the theater and dance program. By 
bringing the elements of performance, 
production and the classroom together 
through a carefully thought-out cur- 
riculum we hope to give our students 
a perspective on theater’s relation- 
ship to all their studies. 

As each school year goes by we 
learn more about the best ways to 
achieve a synthesis. Even before the 
1980-81 school year was half over, 
the faculty and staff and students 
began planning for the 1981-82 sea- 
son. The complex scheduling of pro- 
ductions and courses, the artists-in- 
residence, and the longer range 
curricular goals are discussed in open 
meetings with the faculty and stu- 
dents. In fact, the theater area is cur- 
rently working on a five-year plan- 
ning schedule. The goal of this plan- 
ning is to take into account the needs 
of the students on a yearly basis and 
to insure the kind of high quality edu- 
cation synonymous with the name 


Oberlin College. 


Practice sessions for Magic Circle Theater. 
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Revelations in 
restoration 


of Museum 


paintings 


hen the National Gallery of 
W Canada asked the Allen Me- 

morial Art Museum to lend it 
Anthony Van Dyck’s c. 1615 Portrait of 
a Bearded Man for an international 
exhibition in Ottawa on “The Young 
Van Dyck” last fall, the museum 
asked the Intermuseum Conservation 
Laboratory, located in the Art Build- 
ing’s Ruth Roush wing, to give the 
painting a routine examination before 
travel. 

“My first impression,” said labora- 
tory chief conservator Philip Vance, 
“was that it looked quite odd—the 
background looked very flat, very 
strange.” 

After scrutinizing panchromatic, 
infrared, ultraviolet and x-ray photo- 
graphs of the painting, Vance did 
some test cleaning along the edges. 
Following careful analysis of paint 
samples and further test cleaning, he 
discovered that 60 percent of the 
original painting had been overpainted 
at two different times—probably in 
the 19th century—covering up totally 
an architectural background, the sit- 
ter’s thumb and part of his cuff and 
enlarging the left side of the sitter’s 
head (see the photographs of the 
painting before and after restoration). 

Why would this overpainting have 
taken place? 

“In the 19th century restorers 
thought nothing of making a painting 
such as this, which is almost sketch- 
like, into a finished, pretty composi- 
tion,” explains Chloe Hamilton Young 
‘48 A.M., acting director of the Allen 
Art Museum. 

“If a patron decided he or she needed 
a picture of acertain size or shape, the 
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restorer would cut down a painting 
and overpaint it to satisfy the patron,” 
she added. “Restorers were fairly 
cavalier about how they treated works 
in the last century. But I still can’t 
understand why a 19th-century col- 
lector wouldn’t have liked the paint- 
ing inits original state—it’s simply so 
much better in quality!” 

Another example is described in 
the current issue of the Oberlin 
museum’s Bulletin by Sarah Fisher 
who now works at the Balboa Art 
Conservation Center in San Diego. 
She was a member of the Intermu- 
seum Conservation Laboratory in 
1976-77 when she and other staff 
members examined and restored Peter 
Rubens’ The Finding of Erichthonius (also 
called The Daughters of Cecrops). 

This painting, purchased by the 
museum in 1944, is a fragment of 
Rubens’ original work. His painting 
was 2¥ times as large and it showed 
three sisters and their nurse opening 
a basket containing a baby who had a 
snake tail instead of legs. The Oberlin 
fragment shows one sister, the nurse 
and the baby. This fragment, Fisher 
explains, was Overpainted “so that 
those truncated forms which no longer 
had any meaning in the smaller com- 
position were minimized or hidden.” 
The “truncated forms” that have been 
restored include an arm, hand and 
extended ankle on the left side of the 
painting and a fountain on the right. 

The intermuseum staff also disco- 
vered that some of the original paint 
of the fountain had been deliberately 
rubbed off before the overpaint was 
applied. When the latter was removed, 


bare spots remained. These were 
repaired with “inpainting.” In earlier 
times, according to Christine Dyer, 
curatorial assistant, restorers might 
have covered not only the bare spots 
but also some of the original paint 
with new paint, to make a better 
blend, but now new paint is applied 
only to those areas where the original 
is totally lost. 

Fisher notes that the 1977 restora- 
tion was not the first for the Rubens 
painting. The snake-tailed baby has 
been visible in the picture for as long 
as the Oberlin museum has owned it, 
but a late 18th-century catalog des- 
cribes the same painting as showing a 
beautiful woman bent over a basket 
of flowers. A 1939 restorer removed 
the overpainted bouquet and revealed 
the peculiar baby of the original. 

Knowing the history of the Rubens 
painting, the restorers were not sur- 
prised to find something of interest 
under the overpainting. What was 
hidden in the Van Dyck Bearded Man, 
however, was unexpected. 

The two restored paintings now 
hang side by side in the museum. The 
label for the Van Dyck explains that 
he was a pupil of Rubens and that the 
Bearded Man shows some Rubens 
influence. 
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The Rubens painting before (left) and after restoration. 


purchased by the Allen Art museum in 1944. 


The Van Dyck painting before (left) and after. Both paintings were 
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CONSORTIUM WINS GRANT 
continued from page 18 

voted in December reduced the chal- 
lenge funds from $500,000 to 
$225,000. This means that Oberlin 
will have to raise $675,000 in match- 
ing funds to qualify for the NER 
grant. On the other hand, potential 
giving for the Conservatory and the 
Museum remain at $2,000,000. Qual- 
ifying for the grant will be easier, but 
reaching the eventual goal will be 
more difficult. 

The campaign to match the NEA 
challenge will be integrated into the 
19/83 Campaign. A separate annual 
fund for the Conservatory will be 
created to continue after the 19/83 
Campaign ends. 


The NE& grant will mark the begin- 
ning of a Conservatory endowment 
specifically for performance (until just 
recently, the Conservatory’s total 
endowment income in support of 
performance was only $11,500) and it 
will provide those current funds es- 
sential to preserve and enhance per- 
formance opportunities that can 
attract permanent funds by the end 
of the grant period. 

The specific areas and opportuni- 
ties the NEA grant will affect for the 
Conservatory are: 

Residencies: One of the Conserva- 
tory’s principal strengths as an insti- 
tution dedicated to the training of 
professional musicians lies with its 
residential performance faculty. Most 
of Oberlin’s faculty have come to the 
Conservatory following distinguished 
careers on the concert stage or with 
professional orchestras. That they 
are now able to devote their full 
attention to teaching is of enormous 
benefit to the Oberlin student. How- 
ever, the Conservatory’s geographi- 
cal location makes it difficult for its 
faculty to maintain an association 
with professional performing organ- 


izations off-campus. Thus, if the 


Conservatory is to continue to attract 
to its faculty artists of national stat- 
ure, it is imperative that an envi- 
ronment conducive to their continu- 
ing growth and development as per- 
formers be fostered and financed. 

A program of residencies will help 
Oberlin give its students (and resi- 
dent faculty) even greater exposure 
to professional performers fresh from 
the concert stage. It also will make it 
possible, without adding permanent 
faculty, to make released time avail- 
able to those faculty who are perma- 
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nent but who will benefit from the 
opportunity to prepare for perfor- 
mance both on campus and away. 
There will therefore be a reciprocal 
benefit to young musicians looking 
forward to a life of performance and 
to mature artists whose opportuni- 
ties to perform are thus increased. 

Opera Internship: Oberlin offers a 
superb program in opera theater. 
Within that program there is an 
opportunity for an entry-level musi- 
cian to derive valuable experience 
while at the same time providing a 
much needed service. With the avail- 
ability of adequate funds, Oberlin 
will establish a program of opera 
internships offering a one or two- 
year residency for a coach-accompa- 
nist. Both the young professional and 
the program of opera theater will be 
aided. 

Subsidy of Very New and Very 
Early Music: Two fledgling programs 
launched during a period when money 
came more easily than today, deserve 
support and reinforcement. The pro- 
gram Technology in Music and Related 
Arts (TIMARA) received initial impe- 
tus from the National Science Foun- 
dation a decade ago, allowing estab- 
lishment of an electronic music studio. 
Since that time, both the investment 
in physical facilities and faculty time 
have grown impressively. Today, the 
program boasts complete and up-to- 
date facilities in analog, digital and 
hybrid systems with three members 
of the faculty devoting all or substan- 
tial portions of their time to teaching 
and research in this program. 

At the other end of the musical 
spectrum, the program in Early Music 
brings together faculty with exper- 
tise in the performance of Renais- 
sance and Baroque music on authen- 
ticinstruments. The presence of such 
a program in the context of a major 
professional music school curriculum 
is unique. Each summer the program 
is expanded to bring European artists 
to Oberlin as well. The success of the 
Baroque Performance Institute is well 
established, but projected increases in 
the deficit it incurs have been placing 
the Institute in jeopardy. This situa- 
tion now can be corrected. 

Endowment of Artist Recitals: 
Oberlin’s Artist Recital Series, now 
celebrating its 102nd season, is one of 
very few activities on campus sus- 
tained largely through ticket sales. 


The series has a normal schedule of 
six to eight concerts and brings to 
campus performers of first rank and 
international distinction. Student and 
public support is strong. In the past 
three seasons, despite a significant 
increase in ticket prices, 1,100 season 
subscriptions were sold, leaving only 
250 single tickets per concert for per- 
formance night purchase. Neverthe- 
less, rising costs for artist fees have 
meant a continuing loss for the Col- 
lege and the series, placing it in annual 
jeopardy. Although NEA funds will 
not be directly allocated to the en- 
dowment of the series, the challenge 
grant may stimulate a donor or group 
of donors to provide a patronage 
endowment that will provide at least 
a partial subsidy and thus assume the 
recitals’ continuation. If adequate 
funds can be generated, it will be 
highly desirable to extend the visits 
of these outstanding artists to permit 
their offering master classes and 
otherwise making contact with young 
musical aspirants. 

Performance Endowment: The 
19/83 Campaign feasibility study com- 
missioned by the trustees encouraged 
the belief that substantial funds for 
endowing performance opportunities 
could be forthcoming. The NEA grant 
will bring Oberlin closer to realizing 
this hope. Such an endowment might 
directly underwrite certain of the 
programs outlined above, or might 
free up regular budgetary funds which 
could then be assigned to these newer 
priorities. In either case, the availabil- 
ity of endowed funds by 1983 will 
assure the continuation of programs 
started or expanded with current 
funds in earlier years. 


Since the mid-’70’s and particularly 
after reopening the renovated galler- 
ies in 1977, increasing demands on 
the Art Museum’s staff for a wider 
variety of services and the unprece- 
dented inflation in operational costs, 
combined with the College’s efforts 
to achieve “financial equilibrium,” 
have resulted in curtailed program- 
ming—from exhibitions to the num- 
ber of hours the Museum remains 
open (reduced from 47 to 33 per 
week). The professional staff of five 
has found itself in a dilemma. The 
Museum’s national and international 
profile leads to countless requests for 
loans, photographs and information; 
a series of scholarly catalogues pub- 
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lished by the Museum and its widely- 
circulated semi-annual Bulletin have 
established a valuable and respected 
tradition the Museum cannot break; 
and as museums across America have 
gained greater visibility, so Oberlin’s 
has been called upon by local and 
regional schools and a wide variety of 
adult organizations for many more 
services. 

In the past much of this work, plus 
that of a registrar, has been shared by 
the curators and an art-trained 
secretarial assistant. A bona fide 
registrar/curator of education could 
relieve the regular curators for their 
professional responsibilities. It is felt 
that if the expense of this position is 
borne by NE#{ funds during the chal- 
lenge period, increased levels of giv- 
ing attained by the end of the period 
should be able to continue the posi- 
tion on into the future. 

It is also hoped that in addition to 
raising $200,000 in current funds 
during the challenge period, an addi- 
tional $400,000 can be added to the 
Museum’s endowment for acquisi- 
tions and exhibitions, bringing the 
total endowment to approximately 
$1,000,000. There is a need, how- 
ever, to compensate for the tempo- 
rary loss of acquisitions funds over 
four of the past five years, and the 
NEA challenge will help this in the 
following way: The Museum is the 
beneficiary of a perpetual trust gen- 
erating $100,000 annually. Intended 
originally to build up the Museum’s 
collection, the income was eventually 
divided between salaries and acquisi- 
tions, and finally on opening the new 
wing divided between salaries and 
operations with acquisitions deleted 
until Fiscal Year 1981 when they 
could once again enjoy support from 
this regular source. During that grant 
period all of the trust income now can 
be used for its original purpose 
(acquisitions) and NEA monies can be 
used to underwrite current operating 
costs through 1983. By Fiscal Year 
1984 the collections should be sub- 
stantially bolstered, income from the 
new endowment can then be avail- 
able for future acquisitions, and income 
from the perpetual trust can again be 
divided between acquisitions/exhibi- 
tions and general operations. 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe '75 
Sports Information Director 


Name that team. Competing teams in 
intramural basketball during Winter 
Term were, in the men’s division: 
“Mr. Red,” “Ohio Players,” “OCAC” 
(Oberlin College Athletic Club), “Too 
Smooth” and “8th Wonder.” In the 
women’s division: the “Foxes,” the 
“Mullets” and the “Flounders.” 


Records. The Yeofish (“swimmin’ 
women”) found Ohio Wesleyan’s pool 
to their liking and set four new school 
records. Freshman Carol Wigley (FACE 
IN THE CROWD, Winter 1981) set two of 
them. 

Carol started by resetting the 200 
butterfly mark witha time of 2:42.47. 
She shaved the mark for the 400 I.M. 
down to 5:12.26. 

Sharon Ross, alsoa freshman, broke 
her own record in the 200 backstroke. 
her new time was 2:29.4. 

Sophomore Amy Kelley reset the 
200 breaststroke record at 2:40.12. 
She missed the national qualifying 
time by one second. 

The Yeowomen, with seven other 
first-place times, defeated OWU 72- 
58, their third straight win to no 
losses. 


D.D. Diver Becky Jacobs (see photo) 
has a definite edge in dare. While 
many of her competitors put a lot of 
flash and flare into their plunges, the 
Oberlin sophomore chooses more 
challenging somersaults, twists and 
positions. 

Becky has increased the number of 
complicated dives that she can do, as 
well as her facility in performing 
them. “She has the guts to do some 
difficult dives,” commented swim 


coach Judi Flohr, adding, “Becky’s div- 
ing 100 percent better this season.” 

At the recent GLCA swim meet, 
Jacobs set her first Oberlin record. 
With 353.5 points she replaced 
Margaret Cheney ’76 in the 3-meter 
slot. 

Last year, as a rookie plunger, she 
went to nationals. What’s the proba- 
ble Degree of Difficulty for her quali- 
fying to this year’s AIAW event (which 
will be held at Coe College, in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, March 12-14)? O.O. 


Yesterday's wax. Not everyone 
groans about the weather. During 
what had been a very snowy, cold 
Winter Term, sophomore Jenny Sturr 
found delight in taking to her cross 
country skis nearly every day. 

A native of Syracuse, N.Y., Jenny 
has been skiing with her family for 
about ten years. She added downhill 
skills to her repertoire while in Nor- 
way as an exchange student. 

As most x-c savants will tell you: 
the wax is everything. When Jenny 
was asenior in high school, she anda 
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friend were always so anxious to get 
out on the trails that every afternoon 
they neglected to wax the bottoms of 
their skis until they finished their run. 

Thus, whenever anyone asked them 
what type of wax they preferred for 
whatever conditions, the answer was 
always, “Yesterday’s.” 


Stat report. In the Ohio Confer- 
ence basketball standings (through 
Jan. 17), Oberlin individuals came off 
looking better on paper than the team 
seemed to. Junior co-captain Terry 
Stallings stood second in scoring and 
in rebounding . The 6-5 junior’s 21.7 
points a game were only two-tenths 
of a point away from the number one 
spot. Sophomore Abe Johnson ranked 
seventh in scoring (18.1). The 6-4 
guard’s field goal percentage was 
fourth overall; he was 102 for 184 or 
.554. Co-captain Steve Woodring was 
eighth in individual assists with 4.0 
per game. 

Though their 0-3 OAC record (1- 
14 over all) put the Yeomen at the 
bottom of the barrel, they still had 
good intentions of upsetting at least 
one conference rival. What made this 
a tougher task than usual, aside from 
the fact that the OC cagers are fewin 
number and young in experience, 
was that out of the 14 conference 
members, three were ranked in NCAA 
Division III’s top 20 (Wittenberg, 
Muskingum, B-W). 


Speaking of B-W. Bonnie Raye ’75 
has rebounded into the Buckeye bas- 
ketball ranks again as head coach for 
the Baldwin-Wallace Yellow Jackettes. 
The rookie mentor, who was fea- 
tured ina Channel 8 (Cleveland) sports 
segment Jan. 16, had a 4-0 record at 
the time. The ledger included a 71-61 
victory over Ashland. 

“I've been waiting since 1971 to beat 
them,” said the former Yeowoman. 

How would she feel when her new 
team met the one from her alma 
mater on Feb. 3? 

“It'll be special,” Bonnie said. “I’m 
looking forward to it. I anticipate 
beating Oberlin and I'll feel sort of 
funny about that.” 

For the game, to be played in Berea, 
Bonnie would make an exception and 
serve punch and cookies for a post- 
game get-together. “I’d like to have 
time for my players and the Oberlin 
players to chat.” 
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New face. William Jordan has just 
joined the physical education depart- 
ment. He will be an assistant to the 
men’s track and field squad as well as 
offensive coordinator for the football 
team. 

Jordan has been athletic director at 
St. Francis High School in Morgan- 
town, W.Va. In addition to teaching 
physical education classes and coach- 
ing the womens’ track team, he was 
head football coach. This past season, 
Jordan’s second, he guided a 17-player 
grid squad to an 8-2 record. 

A native of Washington, Pa., Jor- 
dan majored in business administra- 
tion at Grove City College. After 
graduating in 1977, he entered West 
Virginia University and completed 
his M.S. in physical education in 1979. 

Anexcellent athlete, Jordan earned 
letters in football and track at 
Washington High. He was named 
“Offensive Player of the Week” seven 
times in three seasons at Grove City. 

He is married and has a son. 


Late breaking. Booters Warren 
Johnson and John Herrmann made a 
good showing in the final OAC soccer 
stats for 1980. Both sophomores were 
ranked in the scoring division, John- 
son placing fifth (11 games, 6 goals, 3 
assists, 9 points, .82 Pts/Game), while 
Herrmann was 11th (11 games, 3 
goals, 5 assists, 8 points, .73 Pts/ 
Game). Johnson was also seventh- 
highest for goals/game (.55); Herr- 
mann placed third in assists/game 
(.53). 


More late breaking. Listed among 
the “final NCAA Division III individ- 
ual leaders” was sophomore Ron 
Stevenson. The starting tailback’s 
season stats (9 games, 214 attempts, 
868 yards, 6 TD’s, 96.4 Yards/Game) 
ranked 20th among rushers nation- 
ally. 


In the swim. After holding the 
OAISW Championships (Feb. 19-21) 
and the OAC Championships (Feb. 
27-28), Oberlin will host the 1981 
NCAA Division III Swimming & Div- 
ing Championships, March 19-21. 

While the Yeomen expect to be re- 
presented, they will have had tough 
passage to nationals. Their season 
schedule has featured ranked teams, 
both from and outside of the con- 
ference. 

At press time, OC’s only win was 
against Ohio Wesleyan 68-43. Ober- 
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At left: Stallings grabs a rebound against Muskingum. Other Obies are Andy Missan 
(24) and Woodring. Center: Co-captain Cathy Zack (50) vs. CWRU in a game won by 
Oberlin. The Yeowomen were 4-8 as of Jan. 27. Above: Scott Duncanson ‘81 is their 
assistant coach. 


Sulvia Gentile (left) and Phoebe Jones, both ‘76, ata December discussion of “women tak- 
ing to the streets for sports and health.” Gentile is West Coast coordinator for the North 
American Network of Women Runners. Jones is working for the network in Cleveland. 
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lin came away with nine first-place 
finishes. Junior Mitch Szatrowski took 
two of them in sprint freestyle, 
swimming the 50 in 22.1 and the 100 
ined: 

Freshman Jim Snyder was respon- 
sible for two more. The rookie from 
New Mexico won in the required and 
optional diving events with 137.8 and 
177.03, respectively. 

Other winning performances came 
in the 400 medley relay (4:05.8); 200 
free, Doug Walker (1:57.0); 200 IM, 
Steve Ringelberg (2:14.5); 200 fly, 
Gregg Shriber (2:19.0); and the 500 
free, Brian Martin (5:54.6). 


Send those cards and letters. Just 
another reminder that the 75th anni- 
versary of the Yale-Princeton bas- 
ketball game will be later this year. 
Thanks to those of who have already 
sent ideas and some terrific memo- 
ries. The address again: “Y-P Dia- 
mond Jubilee,” c/o Francie Bobbe, 


sports information director, Philips 
P.E. Center, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Behind the scenes. You never hear 
about the people without whom we'd 
never be able to keep up with our- 
selves. So, here’s a bit of recognition 
for those who tend to things very 
ably in the press box. 

Assisting with men’s basketball are 
Jill Chenault (in her third season as 
scorekeeper), Kristi Barksdale and 
Wilbert Shaw (both second-year stat 
veterans) and newcomer Kathy Per- 
kins. They never let a missed shot get 
away without a rebound. Well, almost 
never. 

Louise Glass and Charles Smith 
have kept track of the Yeowomen. 
Smith was also part of the football 
press box crew, an excellent staff, 
which included Matthew Stadler 
(sometime scorekeeper), Charlie Nel- 
son (two-time spotter), Oneida Tay- 
lor (first-time play-by-play typist) and 
Jeff Weir (program vendor who sold 
programs at Michigan State before 
coming to Oberlin). 


Hall of fame: On Jan. 24, the Ohio 
Association of Cross Country and 
Track and Field Coaches inducted the 
late Yeoman mentor Dan Kinsey ‘35 
A.M. into its Hall of Fame. Kinsey, 
whose Oberlin coaching career span- 
ned 31 years, wona gold medal in the 
110 meter high hurdles at the 1924 
Olympics. He was then a sophomore 
at U. Illinois and his time (15 seconds) 
set a world’s record. 
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The | 
alumni 
speak 


by Frances Kaplan Grossman '61 
Past President, Alumni Association 


s anybody listening out there? Do 

the Oberlin College alumni know 

there is an Alumni Association? 
Do they care? Would they prefer it to 
do things differently? 

In a time of contracting budgets, a 
number of individuals active in the 
Alumni Association became increas- 
ingly uneasy about their inability to 
answer these and related questions. 
We didn’t have any idea really about 
how the alumni “out there” would 
respond to questions about what we 
were doing. It is hard to justify ex- 
penditures when all budgets are under 
attack if you don’t know how you are 
viewed by your constituency, and it is 
hard to commit as much time and 
effort as many Association volunteers 
do without having some idea how 
your activities are being viewed. 

In an effort to obtain some answers 
to these questions, the Alumni Board 
decided during the 1978-1979 year to 
assess the levels of awareness, satis- 
faction and involvement of the alumni 
in various Association activities, with 
the goal of using this information to 
make decisions about budgetary prior- 
ities. 

The results of the survey were 
intriguing to us, and we thought 
would be of interest to the alumni. 

In the fall of 1979, copies of a ques- 
tionnaire were sent out to a random 
sample of 300 Oberlin alumni!, and 
69% of the delivered questionnaires 


1. Anyone interested in more technical details 
can ask the Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074, for a copy of the original 
report. 
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were returned. This is an impressive 
return rate for such a survey. 

The characteristics of the people 
who did respond is of some interest. 
Sixty percent of the alumni who 
answered were female, compared with 
55% of the total alumni population 
who are female. Eighty nine percent 
of the people who returned the ques- 
tionnaire had left Oberlin in 1960 or 
since, compared with 47% of the total 
alumni population. The people who 
replied ranged across majors to a 
remarkable degree, with 20% from 
the Conservatory and 79% from the 
College of Arts and Sciences, com- 
pared with 25% from the Conserva- 
tory in the total alumni population. 

The people who responded to the 


questionnaire live in all areas of the 
country and have distributed them- 
selves across urban, suburban, rural 
and small town settings. They are as 
diverse a groupas the alumni popula- 
tion itself. If there is a bias in the 
survey results, it would be in the 
direction of overestimating the aware- 
ness, satisfaction and involvement of 
the alumni, since more involved peo- 
ple more often respond to such ques- 
tionnaires. 

The first question asked individu- 
als to indicate their level of involve- 
ment with the Alumni Association, 
and if they were not active, to indicate 
why not. Only 9% described them- 
selves as active in the Association. 
Twokinds of comments also appeared 
with some frequency in response to 
this question. Some alumni indicated 
that they had other higher priority 
activities to do, or more succinctly, 
that they had no time for Association 
activities. The other was that they 
would be more active if there were 
Association activities in their area, or 
if they knew of such activities that 
might already exist. I think some light 
is shed on the responses to this broad 
question by responses to a listing of 
virtually all Alumni Association activ- 
ities and their responses (Table 1). 

A brief description of each of these 
activities follows, with some com- 
ments about the relevant question- 
naire data. 

Winter Term: This refers to the 
January academic term required of all 
undergraduates for three of their four 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS AND PRODUCTS* 


Degree of Satisfactiont Involved 
Aware or or 
Somewhat Very Somewhat Not Somewhat 
Aware Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied Involved 
Winter Term 71% 54% 41% 5% 84% 
Winter Term Housing 59% 50% 45% 5% 5% 
Career Counseling 50% 35% 58% 7% 6% 
On Campus Seminars 59% 41% 56% 3% 1% 
Reunions 89% 44% 53% 3% 20% 
Club Activities 48% 16% 68% 16% 12% 
Alumni Adm. Reps 57% 44% 49% 7% 17% 
ASOC 25% 39% 45% 16% 1% 
Travel Tours 80% 40% 48% 12% 2% 
Alumni Magazine 92% 70% 29% 1% 87%tT 
Class Letters 82% 50% 44% 6% 78%} 


* The total sample size was 205 unless otherwise indicated. 

+ The response percentages only include individuals who ranked their degree of satisfaction. 
This number was much smaller than the number responding to the questionnaire at all. 

{ The involvement score reflects regularity of reading. 
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years On campus. Association in- 
volvement includes informing alumni 
and interesting them in sponsoring 
such projects. Most respondents to 
the questionnaire indicated that they 
were at least somewhat aware of 
Winter Term, anda large proportion 
had had some direct involvement. 
Very few were dissatisfied. In 1981 
there were 111 alumni who offered 
projects. 

Winter Term Housing: The Asso- 
ciation, through the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine and also through the alumni 
clubs and other direct contacts, helps 
students find housing when their 
Winter Term projects take them out 
of Oberlin. Many fewer alumni indi- 
cated any awareness of this activity 
and very few had ever been 
involved in it. However, the 
lack of response did not come 
from dissatisfaction with the 
program, since the rated dis- 
satisfaction remained very 
low. Seventy alumni offered 
housing for 1981 Winter 


about the class reunions, and one in 
every five alumni returning the ques- 
tionnaire had been somewhat involved 
with this program. 

Club Activities: Only Oberlinians 
would devise as unorthodox and in- 
dependent a club system as ours. 
Clubs occur where and only where 
one or several alumni are committed 
to developing and maintaining a club, 
and the character of the club and its 
activities depends almost entirely on 
the interests and wishes of the lead- 
ership in the area. The Association 
offers assistance in organizing, pro- 
viding mailing lists and money for 
mailings, and some program sugges- 
tions such as speakers from Oberlin, 
slide shows and the like. Some areas 


TABLE 2 


PARTICIPATION IN, FEELINGS ABOUT 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Number of 


rect it in a way more towards your 
own liking. 

Alumni Admissions Reps: This pro- 
gram has a goal of interesting more 
high quality high school students in 
Oberlin and convincing more of them 
who are accepted to attend. Until 
recently there were 1,000 alumni 
participating, but the current number 
is 850. In recent months the Admis- 
sions Office has asked reps tocommit 
themselves to increased time and 
effort and 350 have been unable to 
make this commitment. Additional 
volunteers are needed and would be 
welcomed. More than half of the 
questionnaire respondents were at 
least somewhat aware of this pro- 
gram, a relatively large proportion 

(17%) had been involved or 
somewhat involved, and the 
dissatisfaction percentage 
was quite low (7%). 

ASOC: The acronym stands 
for Alumni in Service to Ober- 
lin College, a program devel- 


T Number of Times Attended 
a pi ; Times Contributed OC Function 
Career Counseling: This Number Visited OC Financially In Your Area 
program makes alumni in a 
variety of fields available to 6 40% 57% 64% 
undergraduates and recent 4 26% 7% 14% 
graduates for career counsel- 2-3 20% 17% 15% 
ing inseveral ways,including 4-5 5% A% 2% 
providing namesandaddress- 6-10 7% 12% 3% 
es of willing and knowledge- 11 or more 1% 2% 2% 
able alumni in a variety of 
fields and sponsoring Feelings Feelings 
rat yi a About OC About OC in 
ot a wa adds as Student Retrospect 
alumni whose expenses are 
paid by the Eres OMA UISTt The Liked it very much 53% 54% 
awareness indicated on the jit it 370% 390% 
questionnaires were just 50%, Disliked it 7% 5% 
and only 6% of the respon- Disliked it strongly 1% 5% 


dents had been involved to 
any extent. 

On Campus Seminars: These 
seminars are part of the continuing 
education goal of the Association, 
and in recent years they have consti- 
tuted a series just following com- 
mencement called “Reunion Plus” (See 
page 57 for this year’s offerings.). 
While the attendance is small, the 
enthusiasm always runs high, as 
popular College faculty offer lectures 
on important and current topics. The 
small attendance rate is reflected in 
the lonely 1% who indicated any in- 
volvement, but the very low dissatis- 
faction rate also is an inverse sign of 
the reception these seminars have 
elicited from those who have parti- 
cipated. 

Reunions: Nearly everyone knows 
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oped in the last decade. De- 
partments or programs of the 
College who are interested in 
bringing alumni back to talk 
to students in their depart- 
ment can apply for funds from 
the Association to pay the 
expenses. The speakers agree 
not tocharge an honorarium. 
When it is used, ASOC seems 
to be satisfying to depart- 
ments and alumni alike. Some 
departments choose never to 
use it, and the Association is 
not in a position to influence 
their utilization. The low level 
of awareness and involve- 
ment, and the relatively high 


have noclubsat all because no alumni 
from the area are prepared to do the 
job of organizing and maintaining a 
group. Some clubs are active and 
primarily create social events for 
alumni to enjoy together. Others see 
their goal as serving the College ina 
variety of ways. The relatively high 
expressed dissatisfaction (16%) relates 
in part to the lack of any accepted 
style or focus for Club activities, so 
that any individual can find him/her- 
self in an area with a club that does 
not suit his/her own taste. The only 
recourse, in such a case, is to become 
active in the club and attempt to redi- 


expressed dissatisfaction ap- 

pear to stem from the lack of 
use of talented and able alumni in 
some fields by their counterparts on 
campus. 

Travel Tours: The Association, like 
most alumni associations, helps 
arrange travel tours for alumni who 
want to travel witha congenial group 
of people. Most alumni are aware of 
these tours although few have been 
involved, and there seems to be a 
moderate level of satisfaction. It’s not 
clear what the expressed dissatisfac- 
tion about the tours is about, but it 
might be the high cost. As an aside, it 
might be noted that the tours are not 
profit making for the Association, but 
they do pay for themselves. 

Alumni Magazine: A high point for 


us from the questionnaire replies was 
the extent to which alumni are not 
only aware of but actually read the 
two formal communications from the 
Association, the Alumni Magazine 
and the class letters. Eighty-seven 
percent of the alumni responding said 
they regularly read the magazine, 
and most expressed very strong satis- 
faction. Some few critical comments 
were made about the lack of regular- 
ity of the magazine, but that referred 
to a period a year or so ago when 
there were production problems. This 
situation no longer exists and that 
was virtually the sole criticism ex- 
pressed of the Magazine. (Please keep 
the Association informed of your 
current address so you can keep 
receiving the magazine and other 
news.) 

Class Letters: We were surprised 
and gratified to find that 78% of the 
alumni indicated that they read the 
class letters they received, and 94% 
were very or somewhat satisfied with 
them. These letters, written by the 
class presidents following their trip 
to campus in the fall, are simply one 
means by which alumni hear news of 
the College and clearly are welcomed 
by most. 

Looking finally at alumni participa- 
tion in other aspects of Oberlin and 
their feelings about the school (Table 
2), over half have never contributed 
financially or attended an OC func- 
tion in their area, and 40% have never 
visited the campus since they left. 
Somewhere between 5% and 14% of 
these respondents visit at least oncea 
year and contributed as often. 

Intriguingly, it appears as if in- 
volvement in the College now has lit- 
tle to do with feelings towards the 
College. Over 50% indicated they had 
liked Oberlin very much as a student 
and liked it very much in retrospect. 
Only 8% indicated they had disliked it 
when they were students and 5.5% 
were critical of their college expe- 
rience in retrospect. 

A look at the data by category of 
individuals focused on whether alum- 
ni responded differently if they were 
male or female, College or Conserva- 
tory, from different regions of the 
country, and the decade of their grad- 
uating or leaving college. Overall, 
females tended to be slightly more 
involved in Association activities, 
although they did not describe them- 
selves as more aware of what was 
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going on, nor did they visit or con- 
tribute more. There were few differ- 
ences by class, but it is important to 
note that only the past four decades 
had sufficient representation to con- 
sider. The one regional difference 
that was large and consistent was 
that alumni in the West described 
themselves as less informed and less 
involved. Conservatory and College 
alumni were remarkably similar in 
their responses to the questionnaire. 

In sum, I think the data suggest a 
few conclusions. Many people are 
knowledgeable about Alumni Associ- 
ation activities. Most are not actively 
involved, except for reading the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine and usually the 
class letters, but maintain their inter- 
est and awareness by these means. 
Of those small proportion who are 
actively involved, in general they are 
quite satisfied with the Association 
activities. 

A large minority of alumni never 
visit the campus and more than half 
have never donated to the College or 
attended a local OC event. 

One possible conclusion is that the 
Association is doing quite well in 
meeting the needs of alumni who 
want to maintain their involvement 
with Oberlin College, and should not 
aspire toinvolve the large proportion 
of alumni who enjoy being informed 
about the College, loved it when they 
attended, but have no need or inter- 
est or time, at least at this point in 
their lives, for any greater degree of 
involvement. 


An invitation 
for Conservatory alumni and 
friends attending the MENC Min- 
neapolis meeting: 

Join us as guests for cocktails on 
Friday, April 24, 1981, from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. at Charlie’s Cafe Excep- 
tionale, Fourth Ave. and Seventh 
St., Minneapolis. 

We hope you will also be able to 
stay for “Dutch-treat” dinner fol- 
lowing the cocktails. If so, please 
send a note to Herbert Henke, 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 
OH 44074, and he will reserve the 
tables. 


Club news 

Boston: A tour of the Museum of 
Fine Art’s European Painting Collec- 
tion with explanations and insights 
offered by Carole Tyanton ‘61 and 
Barbara Martin 73 was held Feb. 3. 

The club is hosting President Emil 
Danenberg at an early evening wine 
and cheese reception at King’s Chapel, 
58 Tremont St., March 18. 

Anyone interested in helping plana 
folk dance event, scheduled for early 
or mid May, contact club president 
Dolph Vanderpol at 965-5629. 

Chicago: The club is hosting Presi- 
dent Danenberg March 8 at an after- 
noon reception at the Palmer House. 
Warren Bacon, club president, is 
coordinating details. 

Architect Walker C. Johnson, from 
the firm of Holabird and Root and 
member of the Illinois Historic Sites 
Advisory Council, will speak to the 
club April 1 on “Restoring Chicago.” 

Anyone interested in being part of 
the Club Advisory Board, or anyone 
interested in being a career counselor 
for present students, should contact 
Lindy Chiswick ’76, 539 Dickens, 
312-951-9133. 

Cleveland: The Cleveland Club is 
following the lead of the Westchester 
Club in soliciting funds for book 
awards to be presented to students of 
excellence in local high schools. 

Her interest spurred by Art Prof. 
Paul Arnold’s woodblock demonstra- 
tion Nov. 6, Charlotte (“Charlie”) 
Shumard McQuilkin ‘51 arranged for 
a week’s exhibition of Paul’s work at 
the Barton Center in Lakewood, Feb. 
8-13. 

Columbus: Area alumni are host- 
ing President Danenberg March 9 at 
a 6:30 p.m. dinner at the University 
Club. James Pohlman ‘54 has coordi- 
nated the invitations. 

On Sunday, March 15, the Music 
from Oberlin Chamber Ensemble (A 
TOUR OF OUR OWN, Winter 1981) will 
make a second appearance at the 
Columbus Museum of Art. 

District of Columbia: “U.S. Inter- 
national Economic Policy” was the 
subject of a lecture by Richard N. 
Cooper ‘56, undersecretary of state 
for international economic affairs in 
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the Carter Administration, Jan. 15. 
Robert Tilley ‘76 coordinated the 
event. Wine and cheese were served. 

On Jan. 25 Washingtonians were 
invited to hear Frances Walker ‘45, 
associate professor of piano, in con- 
cert at the Terrace Theater, Kennedy 
Center. 

A theater party to the New Play- 
wright’s Theater viewed “Dear Des- 
perate,” a musical comedy (with 
serious overtones) about love at the 
turn of the century by Tim Grund- 
mann ‘72. Grundmann has been resi- 
dent playwright-composer-producer 
at the New Playwright’s Theater for 
several years with several successes 
to his credit including last year’s “An 
Evening Without Liza Minelli” which 
opens shortly in New York. 

Ft. Lauderdale: A luncheon and 
reception for President Danenberg 
was held Jan. 24 at the Riverside 
Hotel. Reservations were handled by 
Nancy Whitaker ‘58. 

Miami: Nancy Whitaker also coor- 
dinated reservations for a dessert 
reception for President Danenberg in 
her home town of Miami Springs Jan. 
23 at Grace Lutheran Church. 

New York City: Carleton Varney 
‘58, syndicated author of the weekly 
column, “Your Family Decorator,” 
was the guest of honor at a cocktail 
reception Jan. 27 at the Oberlin Club 
at the Brown Club. Varney’s talk, 
“There’s No Place Like Home,” the 
title of his new book, provided partic- 
ipants with an insider’s look at the 
world of decorating and the interna- 
tional celebrities who move in it. 

A cocktail reception will be held 
March 25 at the Oberlin at the Brown 
Club to honor President Danenberg 
in his first visit to the new clubhouse 
facility. The reception will begin at 
5:30, with Mr. Danenberg’s presen- 
tation at 6 p.m. Larry Wexler ‘72, 
membership chairman, is receiving 
mail reservations at 115 E. 9th St., 
Apt. 10-G. For phone reservations, 
call Roberta Scheff Wexler at 914- 
834-6914 (home): 914-TE4-3030 (of- 
fice). 

Sarasota: President Danenberg 
joined Sarasota alumni Jan. 20 for tea 
at Plymouth Harbor. Jack A. Smith 
‘53t, administrator at the center, made 
the arrangements. 

Westchester/So. Connecticut/New 
Haven: President Danenberg will join 
alumni on March 27 at dinner at the 
Landmark Club in Stamford, Conn., 
followed bya reception at 8 p.m. Bert 
Ballin ‘43 and Carol Tedoff Kutzen 
‘46 are handling arrangements. 
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Irrespective of color 


By W. E. Bigglestone 
Oberlin College Archivist 


berlin College is noted for its 

efforts in behalf of the educa- 

tion of black people, as anyone 
familiar with the College’s catalog 
and other literature can attest. The 
claim that at an early date-a decision 
was made here ‘to educate students 
“irrespective of color” has become an 
old refrain and it is time to review its 
authenticity. 

Outside the College’s publications 
the wording [“ Youths are received as 
members, irrespective of color”] is 
found as early as 1839 in a subscrip- 
tion book used on a mission to Eng- 
land when two men went in search of 
funds in order to keep the struggling 
school open. It also appeared [“Stu- 
dents are admitted, irrespective of 
color”’] on an 1851 map of Oberlin. It 
has been used many times since. 

A variant claim took on an official 
tone in 1878-1879 when the College 
catalog said, “The educational facili- 
ties at Oberlin have always been open 
to all applicants, without regard to 
sex or color,” and a statement very 
similar to this appeared in each suc- 
ceeding catalog through 1930-31. The 
General Catalog published in connec- 
tion with Oberlin’s 75th Anniversary 
pinpointed the decision by the trust- 
ees to admit students irrespective of 
color as having been made on Febru- 
ary 10, 1835.* At their meeting ‘in 
November 1964, the Board of Trust- 
ees approved an authoritative state- 
ment describing the character and 
purpose of Oberlin College which 
included these two sentences: “In 
1835 the Trustees voted to admit 
students ‘irrespective of color.’ Ober- 
lin thus became the first college to 
declare its instruction open to all 
races.” The entire statement was used 
in the 1964-1966 issue of the catalog 


*Catalog perusers be advised that the rules 
are, reader beware. Over a period of almost 40 
years Oberlin’s catalog averred that the Con- 
servatory of Music had been conducted as a 
private school for some 20 years before 1867 
when it was made a department of the College. 
In the 1931-1932 edition the word “twenty” 
was properly changed to “two.” 


and the two sentences appeared as 
recently as the 1979-1980 version. 

What actually happened and how 
had the phrase irrespective of color 
originated? The Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute, as the school was known 
until 1850, opened its doors Dec. 3, 
1833, without any discussion of such 
matters because no action in regard 
to the racial composition of the stu- 
dent body had been required. But 
shortly thereafter founder John J. 
Shipherd told people in the East that 
Oberlin received students irrespec- 
tive of color and during the year at 
least one donor made his subscription 
dependent upon that condition. On 
Dec. 15, 1834, when he urged the 
acceptance at Oberlin of the people 
from Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, 
Shipherd asked the trustees to pass a 
resolution that students would be 
received into the institution irrespec- 
tive of color. 

Instead of doing what Shipherd 
asked, the trustees took the following 
action,!)ar.*1)1835: 


Whereas information has been received 
from Revd John J. Shipherd, expressing 
a wish that students may be received 
into this Institution irrespective of 
Color - therefore 


Resolved That this Board do not feel 
prepared till they have other and more 
definite information, on the subject to 
give a pledge respecting the course 
they will pursue in regard to the edu- 
cation of the people of Color: wishing 
that this Institution should be on the 
same ground in respect to the admis- 
sion of students with other similar 
institutions of our land 


The situation facing financially 
desperate Oberlin was this. The Lane 
Rebels would come to Oberlin if 
Charles Finney joined the faculty and 
the followers of both would then give 
financial support. But one of Finney’s 
pre-conditions was that the faculty 
must control the internal manage- 
ment of the Institute including the 
reception of students. This meant the 
trustees would have to agree to admit 


black students and to this end Ship- 
herd put his considerably persuasive 
talents. One result, on Feb. 10, 1835, 
came in the form of another resolve 
by the trustees: 


Whereas there does exist in our coun- 
try an excitement in respect to our 
colored population, and fears are enter- 
tained that on the one hand, they will 
be left unprovided for, as to the means 
of a proper education, and on the other 
that they will in unsuitable numbers 
be introduced into our Schools, and 
thus in effect forced into the Society of 
the whites, & the state of public opin- 
ion is suchas to require from the Board 
some definite expression on the sub- 
ject, therefore 

Resolved That the education of the 
people of color is a matter of great 
interest and should be encouraged in 


every preper way & manner & sus- 
tained in this Institution. 


This resolution was confirmed at the 
May 29 meeting of the board. 

The 1835 statements of Jan. 1 and 
Feb. 10 have been quoted in full in 
order that there be no doubt as to 
what the trustees did and when. The 
words “in every proper way and 
manner” are lined through as in the 
original. The phrase irrespective of 
color does not appear until Feb. 18, 
1852, over 15 years later, and then 
the subject was scholarships. The 
entire reference is given and it shows 
that by this time the trustees acted as 
though the policy of the school was to 
receive students irrespective of color. 


The Rev4 Sam! Cornish having made 
enquiry through Prof Hudson if the 
Board would be willing and pleased to 
sell $20,000 of Scholarships to the 
colored people of Philadelphia Balti- 
more & New York whereupon 


Voted that the Board will be happy to 
sell $20,000 of $100$ Schps to all 
irrespective of color & also that the 
Trustees continue to receive students 
also irrespective of complexion 


Voted that Prof Hudson be referred to 
& that he refer Mr. Cornish to the 
uniform usage of the College with 
respect to the reception of persons of 
color. 


Insofar as Iam aware, at no other 
time in the 19th century does the 
phrase in question appear in the min- 
utes of the Board of Trustees. This 
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means that Oberlin has been making 
unsubstantiated claims for a good 
many years. Other schools enrolled 
blacks before and during 1835. At 
least three black men had graduated 
from U.S. colleges five years before 
Oberlin was founded. In 1892 a sup- 
porter of Western Reserve college at 
Hudson who was unhappy over 
Oberlin’s publicity wrote, “While it 
may be true that ‘Oberlin College 
was the first to open its doors to 
colored students’ ... those of Western 
Reserve were never closed to any 
race.” 

What should Oberlin say about 
itself? Obviously it should not allege 
that its trustees voted on Feb. 10, 
1835, to admit students irrespective 
of color and thus was the first college 
todoso. It canas properly be said that 
on Jan. 1, 1835, Oberlin became the 
first college not to vote to open its 
doors to students irrespective of color. 
Oberlin also should not claim that 
John J. Shipherd or the trustees at the 
time were thinking of all races when 
using the phrase irrespective of color. 
They had black people in mind. In 
short, Oberlin needs to get over an 
infatuation with being first. Very 
recently an employee of an ency- 
clopedia telephoned to verify copy for 
a new edition. She read a statement 
which I indicated to be less than cor- 
rect. “Iam reading from your catalog,” 
said the caller. “I know it,” was my 
soft reply. 

I believe that Oberlin ought to pro- 
claim proudly what its trustees 
resolved on Feb. 10, 1835, “That the 
education of the people of color ... 
should be encouraged & sustained in 
this Institution,” because that is 
exactly what Oberlin did. Oberlin 
then went on to do what no other 
white school even approximated dur- 
ing the century. In 1900 a study 
edited by W. E. B. DuBois reported 
that of 390 blacks who had graduated 
from white colleges Oberlin had edu- 
cated 128. The next highest school on 
the entire list was the University of 
Kansas with 16. If one understands 
that in those years far more pupils 
attended than were graduated the 
impact of the 1835 resolve becomes 
apparent. Oberlin followed the lead 
of its founder in deed if not in word. 
Distortion of the past only dulls the 
lustre of a proud record. 


An invitation 
to alumni 


The Oberlin Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee invites alumni suggestions of 
ways to celebrate and observe Ober- 
lin’s 150th Anniversary in 1983. 

The committee is eager that 1983 
be a time both for celebrating past 
achievements and exploring future 
opportunities. Although the entire 
calendar year of 1983 can appro- 
priately be used for various aspects of 
the celebration, there are three dates 
which offer special opportunities: 
April 19, the anniversary of Peter 
Pindar Pease’s tent-pitching on 
present-day Tappan Square; Com- 
mencement-Reunion in late May, 
when alumni are on campus; and Dec. 
3, the anniversary of the formal open- 
ing of Oberlin College. 

A number of themes central to 
Oberlin’s heritage have already been 
identified by the committee. Those 
presently being explored in depth 
include: 


eCo-education, past, present and 
future. 

e Education and social justice for mi- 
norities. 

© The place of the liberal arts in higher 
education. 

@ Oberlin and the arts. ! 

¢ Oberlin’s religious heritage and tra- 
dition of service throughout the 
world. 


Although these categories are flex- 
ible enough to embrace many of the 
specific ideas already forwarded to 
the committee, additional proposals 
for themes or programs are welcome. 

It is important that determination 
of the principal themes be made with- 
in the next few weeks. In many in- 
stances outside funding will need to 
be sought by those responsible for 
the development of certain themes or 
specific events. The committee itself 
has no funds at its discretion. 

You are invited to refer your sug- 
gestions, in writing. It would be most 
helpful if a budget estimate could be 
attached if appropriate, as well as an 
indication of funds, internal or exter- 
nal, that might be available. Send 
your suggestions to: 


Sesquicentennial Committee 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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Geology 
at Oberlin 


In the 1920’s 


by F. J. Pettijonn 


A personal account 
of how it was 


gree in geology at the University 

of Minnesota and was flat broke. I 
needed a job. I would have taken any 
job—any old port in a storm as the 
sailors say—exploring for oil in South 
America or mapping in Alaska for the 
U.S. Geological Survey. It turned out 
that I went to Oberlin where I had 
been offered an instructorship in 
geology at $150 per month—$1,800 
per year. I was delighted and so in 
1925 I joined Prof. George D. Hub- 
bard to make the department of geol- 
ogy a two-man operation. What kind 
of a place was this Oberlin? 

I was a midwesterner, born in Wis- 
consin and a product of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 
Although I had passed through Ohio 
once on my way to Washington, dur- 
ing World War I, I had never been to 
Oberlin. So, when I stepped off the 
train and was greeted by Prof. Hub- 
bard, I had my first look at the town, 
the College and the region ‘round 
about. I had just come from a summer 
of field work in northern Minnesota— 
a region of rock-bound lakes and pine 
forests. The contrast could not have 
been greater. I was dismayed at the 
flatness of northern Ohio, the sparse 
patches of woods, the farms set one 
next to the other. As a geologist, I 
could not imagine a less promising 
area. 

Oberlin itself was a contrast to 
most Minnesota towns. It, too, was 
flat—so much so that, as I found out 
later, many streets became canals 
after a heavy rain. The streets were 
paved with brick, the sidewalks made 
of sandstone; many large houses were 
constructed of brick capped by slate 


j had just finished my master’s de- 
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roofs; others were frame with spool 
work and gingerbread trim, products 
of the Victorian architectural reign of 
terror. Oberlin was a town of large 
trees and extensive lawns. I had not 
been in Oberlin an hour before I was 
aware of its large black population—a 
contrast to the ethnically homoge- 
neous communities of Scandanavian 
ancestry in Minnesota. I was struck 
also by the myriads of bicycles and by 
the size and number of bicycle racks 
everywhere—a monstrous one in 
front of Carnegie Library. Bicycles 
were not just for the young. I saw 
riders of all ages, housewives going to 
market, men with their lunch pails on 
their way to work and, not least 
impressive, Prof. Cowdery and his 
wife who rode to the College every 
morning ina slow and stately manner. 
I soon joined the throng, bought a 
bicycle and mastered the art of riding 
it. I frequently rode off on weekend 
field trips to hunt for fossils and soon 
learned that riding the rutted, unpaved 
country roads (of which there still 
were a good many) was a hazard to 
cyclists. I had more than one nasty 
spill. 

The College was a motley group of 
buildings arrayed on three sides of 
Tappan Square. The square itself was 
graced with large stately elms—the 
largest and most historic being at its 
southeast corner. Then, as now, there 
was a cluster of stores across the 
street from the historic elm—the 
Oberlin Savings Bank, Gibson’s bak- 
ery and Snack Shop, Comings Book 
Store and the Park Hotel where the 
Oberlin Inn now stands. Spear Lab- 


oratory, housing the zoology depart- 
ment, was in the center of the square; 
French Hall, an old red brick building, 
was tucked in the southwest corner. 
Severance Laboratory, then was a 
chemistry building. 

The students lived in various college- 
owned and private residence halls, 
the largest and closest being Baldwin 
and Talcott, both women’s quarters. 
They resembled the sorority and fra- 
ternity houses at other colleges, lack- 
ing only the usual Greek letters. For 
the most part, each residence house 
had its own dining and kitchen facili- 
ties. In some cases these were large 
enough to accommodate walk-in board- 
ers. Some, like Talcott, were for the 
exclusive use of women; others, like 
Baldwin, had co-educational dining. 

The residence halls functioned very 
much like sororities and fraternities 
without their exclusive and snobbish 
character. There being no financial 
barriers, the students dining together 
came from all socioeconomic groups. 
Seating at meals was determined by 
lot and posted; table assignments were 
changed weekly. Meals prepared in 
the house kitchen were served by 
student waiters at an appointed time. 
The house chaplain, a student, said 
grace, the men held the chairs for the 
women and I could say that some 
learned table manners for the first 
time. The Oberlin houses, excepting 
perhaps the Mens’ Building (Wilder 
Hall), of this time were not so large as 
to have an “institutional” flavor; one 
felt like a member of an extended 
family—not like an inmate. 

Prof. Hubbard was able to find a 


room for me with the Kendeighs, a 


private home on Woodland Ave., and 
to arrange for me to take my meals at 
Baldwin. So, I not only joined the 
Oberlin faculty, but also became a 
member of the student population. 
As I was but 21 at the time, I fitted 
readily enough into the latter. 

My status at Oberlin was indeed 
ambiguous. I was, of course, a full- 
time member of the faculty. I taught 
classes, conducted examinations, gave 
out grades and attended faculty meet- 
ings. On the other hand, my whole 
social life was with the students. | 
participated in student activities and 
even took a freshman course in 
French. I needed the latter to acquire 
a reading knowledge of the language 
for my doctor’s degree, which | 
planned to get at some future date. 
The French course led to some 
confusion. It was assumed by 
my classmates that I was a fresh- 
man and I came very near being 
hazed for not wearing the little 
green cap that the sophomores 
demanded of all first year men. 
My assertion that I was faculty 
was received with considerable 
disbelief. You can imagine the 
dismay and embarrassment of 
my classmates when they spot- 
ted me sitting with the faculty 
on the platform during the daily 
chapel services! 

The students at Baldwin even- 
tually became aware of my 
faculty status, but that seemed 
not to bea barrier to my partici- 
pation in the life of the place. It 
did, however, pose a challenge 
to two students who lived in the 
old Fairchild residence across 
Elm St. and who came to Bald- 
win for their meals. To them it was a 
challenge to secure a date with a 
member of the faculty. I found myself 
the not unwilling target of their 
efforts. In fact, before the year was 
out, I was engaged to one of them, 
only to become disengaged the fol- 
lowing year! 


In 1925, student conduct was closely 
regulated by the college. There were, 
of course, no student cars. The women 
students had to reside in college or 
college-approved houses. Freshmen 
women had to be in their rooms by 8 
p.m., sophomores by 8:30 and upper 
classwomen, by 9:40. Lights out at 
ten for all. Study in the library in the 
evening required sign out and sign in. 


No smoking was a campus-wide rule 
and, of course, there was no liquor. 
The men were much less restricted 
and were free tocome and go, though 
as noted, cars were forbidden. One 
could go to Elyria or Cleveland via the 
frequent interurban service. In fact, 
the interurban system, so widely 
prevalent in the early part of the cen- 
tury, had not yet succumbed to the 
buses or private cars, though already 
the signs of the end had appeared. 
These electric cars, railbound, linked 
nearly all the major cities of Ohio. 
But the more usual mode of student 
travel (males only) was hitchhiking, a 
practice more widespread and safer 
then than now. I joined the army of 
hitchhikers and saw a good deal of 
Ohio beyond the reach of my bicycle. 


Woodland Ave. after a rain (1926). 


Attendance at Chapel was man- 
datory—every noon, five days a week. 
The students sat in the regular pews, 
the faculty occupied the platform fac- 
ing the students. Faculty seating was 
by seniority and rank, the elder 
statesmen in the front and the new- 
comers in the rear. Sitting erect as a 
bean pole was Prof. Andrews at the 
organ, to provide accompaniment for 
the hymns or an “Amen” for the 
prayers. Speakers were varied, some 
from the faculty, many from the 
Seminary and a few from outside. 

Recreational opportunities were 
limited to what Oberlin could provide— 
a stroll to the Arboretum on a Sun- 
day, a movie at the Apollo, a college- 
sponsored intramural sport and inter- 
collegiate event, student and artist 
recitals, and some social affairs put on 


by the individual residence halls. 
Library dates were an Oberlin tradi- 
tion. Youcould escort your girl friend 
to and from the library week-day 
evenings. The library was strictly for 
study but at least you could have a 
hand-in-hand stroll back—provided 
you didn’t miss the curfew for women! 


I became acquainted with the science 
faculties as we met periodically to dis- 
cuss academic matters. There was 
Budington, Rogers and Lynds Jones 
in zoology; Holmes, Chapin and 
McCullough in chemistry; Taylor in 
physics; Grover, Nichols and George 
Jones in botany and Stetson, with his 
neat bow tie, in psychology. The gen- 
eral faculty met frequently and their 
sessions were interminable. When I 
first arrived, these were presided 
over by Henry Churchill King, 
who even then was declining in 
vigor and health. The faculty 
was the college—at least as far 
as academic matters were con- 
cerned. Faculty governance 
meant a good many committees 
and many hours of committee 
service. Asa very junior member 
I escaped most of these respon- 
sibilities. 

Geology at Oberlin had a long 
and honorable tradition. In the 
early years geology and theol- 
ogy were entwined in the per- 
sons of G. F. Wright and A. A. 
Wright. Both were graduates of 
the College; both received de- 
grees from the Seminary. After 
a brief interlude of service in the 
Civil War and asa pastor in sev- 
eral rural churches, G. Freder- 
ick Wright returned to the Semi- 
nary, in 1881, as professor in the 
department of harmony of science 
and revelation. He was a highly 
respected geologist greatly interested 
in the Ice Age, an interest that took 
him to Greenland, where he was 
shipwrecked, and to Alaska. He was 
one of the founders of the Geological 
Society of America. A. A. Wright, 
after leaving the Seminary, studied at 
Columbia, and in 1874 was appointed 
professor of geology and natural 
science in the College. After zoology 
and botany became separate depart- 
ments, he taught geology until his 
death in 1905. Five years later George 
David Hubbard joined the faculty as 
professor of geology, a post he re- 
tained until he retired in 1936. 

The department of geology occu- 
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pied an old two-story frame house— 
enlarged by an addition in the rear. It 
was situated on the west side of Pro- 
fessor St. just north of Severance 
Laboratory. Botany was housed in a 
similar structure that lay between 
the geology building and Severance. 

The geology department had been 
the smallest of the science depart- 
ments. It was a one-man affair and 
Prof. Hubbard was a jack of all trades, 
teacher of geology, geography, min- 
eralogy, petrology and paleontology, 
as well as department head and keeper 
of the house. To me he seemed like an 
old man. He was 54, and from my 
present vantage point, that does not 
seem very old! Perhaps he seemed old 
then because of his mustache and 
goatee and near-bald head surrounded 
by a fringe of white hair. He was a 
short, somewhat stocky man who 
walked witha peculiar gait—a manner 
of walking reminiscent of a country 
boy which, in fact, he was. He was a 
storehouse of information—about the 
college, about people and places. He 
knew just about everybody, faculty 
colleagues, former students and the 
geological fraternity, particularly of 
Ohio. Hubbard belonged to the gen- 
eration in which thrift was still a 
virtue and nota vice. He saved wrap- 
pings, string, extracted nails and 
straightened them for further use. 
He was by no means niggardly or 
miserly but he would be unhappy in 
this throw-away generation. He was, 
in fact, very generous and solicitous 
of anyone in need. 

Hubbard had a checkered educa- 
tional career. He received his earlier 
science training at the University of 
Illinois—in geology and paleontology, 
later studied physiography with 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler and 
William Morris Davis at Harvard and 
finally at Cornell where, under the 
tutelage of R.S. Tarr, he received the 
Ph.D. in geography—the first such 
degree granted in the United States. 
He taught at several colleges before 
he came to Oberlin where he stayed 
until his retirement after 26 years of 
service. The major interlude in his life 
was a trip to China—an event he was 
fond of describing. 

Hubbard had set the geology pro- 
gram at Oberlin. Basic to it was the 
beginning course—a two-semester 
course in physical and historical geol- 
ogy. This course was taken by many 
Oberlin students to satisfy the col- 
lege’s science requirement. I am sure 
many took it to avoid what seemed to 
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them to be the more difficult and 
demanding courses in chemistry and 
physics. Perhaps also the prospect of 
field trips was alluring. But, if they 
expected to get off easily they soon 
discovered their mistake for the geol- 
ogy course was on a par with all the 
other sciences—four days a week and 
two afternoons of laboratory, plus 
Saturday field trips. Two afternoons 
a week is a lot of time and Hubbard 
had put together a series of labora- 
tory exercises on the elements of 
crystallography, including work with 
crystal models on their symmetry 
and classification, determinative min- 
eralogy using blowpipe and other 
techniques and had specimen deter- 
mination and classification of rocks— 
about six weeks on each subject. In 
the second semester the class studied 
fossils, geologic maps and cross- 
sections. 

Saturday field trips were an impor- 
tant and integral part of the course. 
Almost the first day, Hubbard took 
his class on a walking tour of Plum 
Creek in Oberlin to study the land 
forms produced by stream erosion. 
More extended excursions took the 
class to the Black River valley in Ely- 
ria and the valley of the Rocky River 
near Cleveland to further study 
stream erosion and valley develop- 
ment. To study the work of ground 
water the class went to Bellevue to 
see sink holes and to Castalia to see 
the big spring (“Blue Hole”). A field 
trip to Lake Erie illustrated shore 
processes and deposits. The seem- 
ingly featureless lake plain between 
Oberlin and the lake disclosed subtle 
land forms: the ridge roads (Butter- 
nut Ridge, Middle Ridge and North 
Ridge) following the beaches of the 
now vanished glacial Lake Whittelsey 
and other predecessors of Lake Erie. 
Field excursions during the second 
term concentrated on the bedrock 
geology and involved study of natural 
and man-made rock exposures of the 
Paleozoic strata of northern Ohio— 
from the Silurian to the Carbonifer- 
ous. Each student had to write an 
integrated report on the geology of 
northern Ohio based on a half dozen 
day-long field trips. There were trips 
to the limestone quarries near Fre- 
mont, to the valleys of the Huron and 
Vermilion rivers to study the black 
Devonian shales, to the sandstone 
quarries at Berea, and to the expo- 
sures of the Pottsville formation near 
Strongsville. The first course in geol- 


ogy was indeed a solid science course. 
My arrival changed little; Hubbard 
did the lecturing, I took over the 
laboratories and assisted on field trips. 

Geology majors were few but the 
half dozen or so needed some more 
advanced courses. I supplied most of 
these, teaching both petrology and 
paleontology. In the latter I was one 
lesson ahead of the students; this was 
an education for me as well as the 
students. Two of the geology majors, 
Don Baker and Walt Chappell, became 
field assistants of mine during my 
leave of absence from Oberlin when] 
was working on my doctoral thesis in 
northwestern Ontario. Some, like 
Walt Chappell and Kitty Chase, went 
on to get their doctor’s degree; others 
like Chuck Wilder, Granville Qua- 
kenbush and Wynne Hastings, pur- 
sued a geological career with little 
further study. 

If the introductory year-course in 
geology was the backbone of Ober- 
lin’s program in geology, the field 
course was the piece de resistance for 
the departmental majors. It was in 
this course that they learned what 
geology was all about. 

The field course was taught for a 
six (or was it eight?) week period dur- 
ing the summer. It was offered alter- 
nately in Vermont and in southwest- 
ern Virginia and in the summer of 
1926, it was scheduled for Virginia. 
Despite a good initial show of inter- 
est, there were only three registra- 
tions as the date of departure ap- 
proached and really only two, J. Elliott 
Fisher and Wynne K. Hastings, were 
bona fide students; I was the third 
registrant. Hubbard was on the verge 
of canceling the course when Lester 
Longman signed on as cook and part- 
time student. So we spent a busy 
week sorting out field equipment and 
supplies—planetable and alidade, 
transit, surveyor’s chain and tape, 
aneroid barometer and sundry camp 
equipment—tents, cots, stove, and 
kitchen gear—packing all this in 
wooden boxes to be shipped by rail to 
Ripplemead, on the New River in 
Giles County, Virginia. Several weeks 
later we left Oberlin, caught the Big 
Four at Wellington, changed to the 
Norfolk and Western in Cincinnati, 
and after an overnight in the Pull- 
man arrived at Ripplemead, a flag 
stop of a half dozen houses. 

Prof. Hubbard located our freight, 
bought some lumber and hired a man 
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with wagon and team. We piled the 
freight, lumber and our luggage into 
the wagon, got aboard and took off. 
We crossed the New River, rode sev- 
eral miles westward to a road that 
turned north up the valley of Stony 
Creek. After a mile or two we reached 
Kimballton—the site of a quarry and 
limekiln. The road was unpaved and 
rough, and after a jolting ride we 
stopped at a small Appalachian valley 
farm where, after negotiations with 
the farmer, we unloaded the wagon 
and pitched camp in his orchard along- 
side the road. 

Pitching camp proved to be a two- 
day chore. We had to unpack the 
tents, select suitable tent sites, and 
then struggle to set them up. The 
result was a veritable village—an army 
squad tent for the four of us, a 
tent for Prof. Hubbard, a tent to 
house the kitchen supplies, a 
“library” tent containing books, 
instruments and field equip- 
ment, and a dining fly, to pro- 
vide cover for the table we built 
from the lumber we purchased. 
There was also a small tent to 
conceal the latrine. 

Field work soon got under 
way. As the region had inade- 
quate maps, our first task was to 
make a topographic map of the 
area. lodo this, we had to estab- 
lish a number of triangulation 
points, then lay out and mea- 
sure a baseline. Next, we had to 
learn the rudiments of plane 
surveying. These tasks alter- 
nated with trips to study the 
rock formations—to acquire 
familiarity with them before 
geologic mapping could begin. 
The first week was a busy one and 
somewhat strenuous; the days were 
hot and sticky. No doubt the natives 
were quite astonished to see us roam- 
ing the hills, lugging our planetable 
or transit, and especially to see Prof. 
Hubbard who, to protect his bald 
head from the sun, wore a handker- 
chief, knotted at the four corners. 

At one place, we came upon an 
abandoned farmstead and found a 
number of cherry trees—the black 
sweet cherries; we stopped to eat our 
fill. Prof. Hubbard was not one toleta 
crop go to waste, so the next day we 
returned with kettles and pails and 
picked them full. Hubbard suggested 
to Longman that he pit and cook 
them for later use. So Les Longman 
set to work early the next day, pitted 
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cherries all day without completing 
the job. That night I was awakened by 
voices, and in the still of the night | 
caught snatches of conversation about 
train schedules. The next morning 
we awoke to find Les Longman gone. 
The cherries had been the last straw 
and our cook decamped. 

This left us without a cook, so Prof. 
Hubbard put ina hurried call to Mrs. 
Hubbard, and two days later she and 
Marjorie, their teen-age daughter, 
joined the party. We had to put up 
still another tent to accommodate the 
new arrivals. 


We worked very hard, from early 
morning to dusk. Our only day off 
was Sunday when Wynne and I would 
slip off, walk some two or three miles 
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down to the New River where we 
would go for a swim—our weekly 
bath. The river was muddy and swift; 
hidden rocks made for poor swim- 
ming, but at least we got wet and 
cool. [don’t think Prof. Hubbard liked 
our performance too well; I think he 
expected us to remain in camp for 
Sunday worship service, for there 
were a good many hymn books packed 
in one of the boxes. 

We varied our routine by taking a 
few longer excursions—out of the 
valley of Stony Creek. These began 
by walking to the rail station some 
four or five miles distant and then by 
train to our destination. Once Mr. 
Hubbard hired a car to drive us to 
Mountain Lake but the vehicle had 
trouble with the steep grades so sev- 
eral of us had to disembark and push. 


Another excursion was on the branch 
rail line that ran by camp to the lime- 
kiln at Kimballton and beyond, to 
Paint Bank. A mixed train went up in 
the morning and returned in the 
evening on week days. We boarded 
the trailing passenger car, but half 
way to our destination a box car 
broke a flange and derailed. After a 
delay of several hours the train crew 
got the car back on the track, pushed 
it to a siding, so that we finally com- 
pleted our trip, returning tocamp late 
at night. 

At the close of the season, the camp 
was dismantled, packed into boxes, 
and readied for shipment to Oberlin. 
The farmer on whose land we camped 
had us allin fora farewell dinner. The 
dining room table was loaded with 
food, the screenless windows 
wide open and the flies legion. 
The children stood by with a 
long-handled mop-like contrap- 
tion, a stick on the end of which 
were streamers of paper, to shoo 
the flies away. Late that after- 
noon Wynne’s parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hastings of Cleveland, 
arrived to pick up Wynne; they 
graciously offered mea place on 
the return to Oberlin. Wynne 
and I had become good friends, 
and the following summer he 
and I left for the newly discov- 
ered gold fields of northwestern 
Ontario. 


My career at Oberlin came toan 
end the following year. I took a 
leave of absence to continue 
graduate studies, first at the 
University of California at Berk- 
eley, and then at the University 
of Minnesota. In the spring of 19291 
was Offered a job at the University of 
Chicago as instructor in geology. I 
fully intended to return to Oberlin 
upon completing the residence require- 
ments for the Ph.D. but John Gruner, 
professor of mineralogy at Minne- 
sota, took me aside and said nobody 
refuses an offer from Chicago, for 
Chicago was indeed the leading school 
in the midwest, and to be invited to 
join the Chicago faculty was an honor 
not to be dismissed lightly. I accepted 
the Chicago offer and wrote Oberlin 
a letter of resignation. When Fred 
Foreman, a fellow student at Minne- 
sota, heard that I had resigned my 
post, he wrote Oberlin and applied 
for the job. He was accepted and 
appointed my successor, and eventu- 
continued on page 59 
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Letters 


Master of them all 
I had the opportunity to observe and 
work with some master teachers of voice 
last summer. It made me realize what a 
great loss Marion Sims’s death in Febru- 
ary 1980 was for all of us. Fortunately, I 
had been able to resume studying with 
her about three years ago. The tapes of 
those lessons will continue to be my guid- 
ing light to what good singing is all about. 

She came from an era that has passed 
away and mine was her last lesson. 

Our first encounter, many years ago, 
came when I was escorted into Room 420 
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in old Warner Hall by Dr. Shaw. To a 
lowly freshman not quite four feet tall, 
his imposing figure that seemed to be 
eight feet tall and her scrutinizing eyes 
were most intimidating. I had no real 
knowledge of what vocal technique was 
and it took some time for me to begin to 
understand what she was after. 

The mental discipline she demanded 
was certainly new to me and I’m sure it 
was new to many other students. Her 
impeccable ear was always tuned in to the 
least little change in tone quality or pitch. 
She always insisted on good musicianship 
even in the execution of a simple scale or 
arpeggio. 

In my recent lessons I found that the 
impeccable Sims ear was just as keen as 
ever. Because she loved teaching, she 
seemed to gather the energy to work with 
the same kind of intensity. 

The struggle was the same for each of 
us, no matter how well endowed the nat- 
ural instrument was. She gave of herself 
totally with the same patience, sincerity 
and humility. Her instinctive musicality 
must have cringed many times, especially 
when we went ploughing through a phrase 
without it. 

There were many tears and frustra- 
tions to the point of wanting to give up, 
but her insistence and the joy for both of 
us in finally achieving a particular point of 
understanding made us continue and we 
were both rewarded. With each new 
achievement, I began to realize what a 
real privilege it was to be a part of her 
studio. The “doors” were always open, 
but heaven help the inconsiderate person 
who came through those double doors 
noisily. Her personal concern and anxiety 
may have appeared stern at times, but she 
knew the kind of discipline that would be 
required once we left Oberlin for the 
“real” world! 

Anyone who had the opportunity to 
accompany a Sims student also knows 
how totally involved she would become 
with the keyboard. 

Never a prima donna, she rarely spoke 
of her own achievements and she refused 
to allow her “children” to get carried away 
with success—a thing that could only be 
achieved through work and discipline. 

She accepted the disabilities that came 
with age, and she lived within the bound- 
aries they afforded with few complaints. 
She still enjoyed teaching the ideals passed 
on to her by “Old Pa Bristol.” She instilled 
a smouldering desire to continue striving 
always for the best that is in each of us. 

If you graduated from Studio 420, you 
have a very precious legacy. Our greatest 
tribute to Marion Sims will be to pass it on 
so that Vocal Era will not pass away. 

Connie Morell Jessup “48 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Prank for sale? 

Iam planning to write a book tentatively 
entitled The (50) Greatest College Pranks of All 
Time. I feel the best way to acquire the 
material I’ll need for this book is to solicit 
it through alumni journals and to make it 
worth the contributors’ while. 

Anyone who has a worthy candidate 
for this project is urged to send it along to 
me or otherwise get in touch. I will pay 
those whose contributions are used upon 
publication; and, depending on the suc- 
cess of the book, the payment per contri- 
bution could easily exceed $100. Confi- 
dentiality will be ensured, especially in 
those instances where there might be 
questions of impropriety to the point of 
“punishable offense.” 

Charles G. McLeavy 
303 S. Chester Road 
Swarthmore, PA 19081 


Woops 

As an Oberlinian concerned about U.S.- 
China relationships, I found the autumn 
issue provoking. To have China still 
viewed in the 1980’s entirely through 
eyes of the first half of the century is 
disturbing. 

Aside from the tone of the articles and 
the Wade-Giles romanization (except for 
the first article which varies back and 
forth between “Shansi” and “Shanxi”), to 
have it said that: “Shansi was a northern 
province of China, to the east of Hopei” 
(page 4) is really too much! 

John A. Barlow ‘49 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Another viewpoint 

When I was in high school in the small 
village of Henniker, N.H., I decided to 
become a foreign missionary. I had read a 
book called “Mary Slessor of Calibar” 
about a shop girl who became a mission- 
ary in Africa. Then a Rev. Pedley came to 
preach in our Congregational church about 
his mission work in Japan. I knew then 
that was what I wanted to do. 

I heard that missionaries sent their 
children to Northfield Seminary to pre- 
pare for college, and I thought that I 
would have to go somewhere in order to 
go toa better place than the “cow college” 
where the young people of our school 
usually went. So I wrote to Northfield 
and was accepted for the fall term. Two 
weeks before Northfield opened I received 
a note telling me that I had been accepted 
at Oberlin. I had never been further away 
from home than Boston but I was thrilled 
at the prospect. With the help of our busy 
farm family I was ready to board a train 
that took me way off to Ohio. [had never 
been inside of a college nor even seen a 
catalog about one. | had much to learn and 
was anxious to get started. 

From the station in Oberlin, somehow 
my trunk and I reached the address I had 
and I found myself being left at a large, 


white house near big buildings that surely 
were Oberlin College. I wondered why | 
was to be ina house. My older sister who 
went to a Massachusetts normal school 
lived in a dormitory. The woman at the 
house told me that I was toearn my board 
at Webster Hall and she showed me 
where to go to dinner that night. 

Webster Hall had a lot of lovely girls 
and I got a nickname at my first meal 
there. Since my name was Sargent, 
someone said, “You must be more thana 
sergeant, we'll call you Captain.” And I 
became “Cappy” to all of the 36 students 
at Webster. This pleased me immediately 
and I liked the matronand every girl I met 
and even the boy who said the blessings at 
meals. I’m sure I was the happiest person 
in Oberlin those first few days. 

I chose the subjects I wanted to study, 
learned my way around the campus, went 
to devotions or chapel gladly. Everything 
thrilled me, including my job of keeping 
the halls and bathrooms clean. 

But one thing puzzled me. Every day as 
I passed the door of the room at the top of 
the lobby stairs I could hear a girl sobbing. 
One day I knocked on her door and went 
in to find a foreign girl crying. When I 
tried to comfort her, she said she wanted 
to go home to China. Everyone else had a 
roommate but she had been told that she 
couldn’t have one. 

I offered to be her roommate and she 
begged me to move in with her. So I did. I 
found a man at my rooming house who 
took my things to Webster in his wheel- 
barrow. 

Within a few hours I was told to report 
to Dean Fitch’s office “at once.” 

“Did you come here to run this col- 
lege?” she asked. 

I didn’t know what she meant until she 
told me that no one except a person from 
her own country was supposed to room 
with Yawen Oyang. My “punishment” 
was that I had to be kind to her the whole 
year, no matter how unhappy she made 
me. No one ever had a finer roommate. I 
wish I’d gone back to Dean Fitch at the 
end of the year to tell her what a wonder- 
ful few months we had. 

Because I lived with Yawen I got a 
chance to go to Japan in September 1918 
as a teacher for the children of a mission- 
ary. I felt as though I was truly becoming 
a missionary myself. As it turned out, the 
climate in Japan didn’t agree with me; so] 
stayed for only two of the three years that 
I had agreed upon. Those years, however, 
set the pattern for my life. 

Later, two of the four children of the 
missionary graduated from Oberlin and 
still later my own sonand the girl he mar- 
ried got their degrees from Oberlin. At 
times I’ve wished that I had an Oberlin 
degree, but at others I know that accept- 
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ing the jobI did at the end of my freshman 
year was the right choice for me. 

This Christmas I received $2,000 and 
my husband asked me if I would like to 
send it to Oberlin, the college that meant 
so much to me when he was in the 
Marines in World War I. 

Of course I would, and here it is. We 
had not had time to read the interesting 
China articles in the autumn Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine but I have, since Christmas. I 
hope that Oberlin can use this gift to help 
with the good things Oberlin does for 
China and its people. 

If so, I’ll feel that I have achieved a little 
bit of my early desire to be a missionary. 

Marion Sargent Connor ’21 
Concord, N.H. 


The gift has been assigned to the College's scholar- 
ship fund for Asian students. Ed. 


Feelings don’t atrophy 

The Winter 1981 piece on Johnson House 
has stirred me to listen again to Franck’s 
Sonatain A major with Leonard Rose and 
Leonid Hambro to evoke more vividly the 
scene at Johnson House that I knew so 
well in 1951 and 1952. I played it there in 
the parlor (a word not common to me 
when I first arrived in Ohio from New 
York) on snowy afternoons with the cold 
sun slanting in the windows where I 
broke tradition and raised the blinds to 
the top to let all the light in. 

It was my first job since the death of my 
husband who had been an editor at Time. 
Mary Dolliver, then dean of women, had 
interviewed me and put me “on ice” until 
a place at one of the dorms would open. 
During the autumn of 1950 my daughter 
(Kitty Fixx Davis ‘56) and I lived with 
Mary Dolliver and she revolutionized my 
attitudes and showed me that being 
“involved” could be exciting beyond my 
wildest imaginings. I neglected to ask the 
amount of salary in January 1951 when 
Johnson House needed a “house mother” 
(I hated that word which was spoken asa 
term of endearment or an epithet). | 
found out that it was $726 a year. I rea- 
soned that if I went back to New York I 
would end up in debt and that $726 in 
excess of room, board, phone, linen and 
maidservice plus space for my daughter, a 
junior in high school, was not as bad as it 
sounded. Son Jim (’57) was a freshman at 
Indiana U. that fall. He spent two years in 
Korea before completing his education at 
Oberlin. 

But the main reason for my doing such 
a crazy thing was that I loved music and I 
liked people the ages of my children and 
the opportunity to take courses like mod- 
ern poetry with Andrew Hoover and oth- 


ers. Where else would I ever hear a con- 
cert with 50 harps and experience a 
modicum of freedom from racial bigotry? 

Johnson House was my initiation. Ricky 
Kohn ‘54 wasa bell girl. That’s where she 
began dating Dave Clark ’55 who nowisa 
vice president at Oberlin. Martha May 
Chai ‘54, who fled Communist China for 
Tokyo and then came to Oberlin, is now 
married to a Korean, Dr. Robert Kim, 
head dermatologist in the hospital in 
Oahu, Hawaii. I visited them a few years 
ago. 

The inside of Johnson will never be for- 
gotten by many of the students there 
those two years. Bessie Carter, now 
“Evangelist,” was the maid. She played 
loud and fierce ragtime hymns on the old 
upright piano in the student “parlour” 
and could cure a headache with “laying on 
of hands.” There was a strict rule, Mary 
Dolliver told me: “NO PETS.” So all 40 
residents and their friends were quiet 
about Treasure, the cat. Bessie was quiet 
until she ran the vacuum behind the piano 
one time—and threatened to quit! | 
explained that if she were to quit, the 
dean would find out about the cat and I'd 
probably be fired. Everything went well 
from then on, eveninearly May when the 
Johnson formal ended with the drama of 
Treasure birthing five kittens. The girls’ 
dates wanted to see a birth and so, sworn 
to secrecy again (no men upstairs in those 
days), they went up to learn from Trea- 
sure what birth is. All five kittens had 
immediate applications for adoption and 
were taken to good homes at the end of 
the term. 

The stained glass windows in the land- 
ing always delighted me. The house itself 
had an enchanted air. My bedroom win- 
dows looked out ona row of mock orange 
trees where mourning doves made their 
soft sound. There was a piano where Elsa 
Barcker ’52 played and sang funny Cock- 
ney songs for a party we had. President 
Stevenson and “Bumpy” laughed and said 
they had a wonderful time. 

I hope those who lived there remember 
Johnson House, too, and that good things 
happened to them at Johnson House as 
they did to me. I am delighted at its pres- 
ervation and glad it is appreciated now. It 
is haunted with good, young ghosts. / 

I visited Oberlin last May when my 
grandson, Paul Fixx, received his degree 
and I found the ceremony moving. Feel- 
ings, I find, do not atrophy with age but 
grow more intense. 

Marlys F. Fixx 
Sarasota, Fla. 
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TRILATERALISM: The Trilateral Com- 
mission and Elite Planning for World 
Management. Edited by Holly Sklar ’76. 
South End Press. Paper, $8. 604 pp. A 
comprehensive reader, this is a wide- 
ranging study of the Trilateral Commis- 
sion and the worldwide strategies of tri- 
lateralism. It discusses national and inter- 
national events, power, propaganda and 
policy making from WWII through the 
present. The commission was founded in 
1973 by David Rockefeller, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and others. Its 300 current 
members are drawn from international 
business and banking, government, aca- 
demia, media and conservative labor. In 
her overview, Sklar says: “The Commis- 
sion’s purpose is to engineer an enduring 
partnership among the ruling classes of 
North America, Western Europe and 
Japan—hence the term ‘trilateral’—in 
order to safeguard the interests of West- 
ern capitalism in an explosive world. The 
private Trilateral Commission is attempt- 
ing to mold public policy and construct a 
framework for international stability in 
the coming decades. Throughout this 
book, ‘trilateralism’ refers to the doctrine 
of world order advanced by the Commis- 
sion.” 

Sklar leads off with a discussion of 1) 
Trilateral Origins: Western Business on 
the Defensive; 2) The New Corporate 
Empires: Spreading the Ideology of Profit, 
Stability and the Trilateral Way; 3) Man- 
aging Third World Dependence: Revital- 
izing Imperialism; 4) East-West Relations: 
Rehabilitating the “Dropouts”; 5) Manag- 
ing Western Democracy: Limited Demo- 
cracy is “Governable” Democracy, and 6) 
Challenges and Contradictions: The 
Struggle Continues. 

The essays in the book cover The Tri- 
lateral Commission; Elite Planning: WWII 
through the 1980's; Inside the U.S.: Car- 
ter is no Hypocrite to the Trilateralists; 
Making Capitalist Democracy more Gov- 
ernable: Trilateralism and the “Crisis of 
Democracy”; Trying to keep the Third 
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World safe for International Business: 
Managing the International Capitalist 
Economy and Challenges to Trilateralism 
inside the Triangle. Concluding perspec- 
tives were written by Sklar. 

Some of the authors are Jeff Frieden, 
Takano Hajime, Laurence Shoup, Michael 
Garitty, William Tabb, Kai Bird, Norman 
Girvan, Alan Wolfe and Dahlia Rudavsky. 
Philip Wheaton, co-director of the Ecu- 
menical Program for Inter-American 
Communication and Action and father of 
Lisa Wheaton ’77, contributed an article. 
Lisa wrote “’Democratization’ in the 
Dominican Republic.” 

Contains extensive authors’ and edi- 
tor’s notes, footnotes, bibliography, tables 
and an index. 

Sklar is the co-author of the forthcom- 
ing study U.S. Africa Policy for the 1980s: 
What the Think Tanks are Thinking. She has 
co-designed workshops to demystify 
worldwide corporate strategies along with 
a slide show on global corporations focus- 
ing on the role of womenas workers and 
consumers. She also served on the steer- 
ing committee of the October 1978 
national conference, “Women and Global 
Corporations: Work, Roles and Resis- 
tance.” She is presently in the doctoral 
program in political science at Columbia 
where she received the M.A. 


PASSING ON SOCIOLOGY: The Teach- 
ing of a Discipline, by Charles A. Golds- 
mid and Everett K. Wilson. Wadsworth 
Publishing Co. The first full-length text- 
book on the teaching of sociology, it is 
designed not only to offer teachers of 
sociology “ideas, data, evaluation, and 
examples—and to share...what is known 
about the state of the art of teaching soci- 
ology today,” but also to review current 
issues pertinent to teaching in all of the 
social sciences as well as in the humanities 
and biophysical sciences. The authors 
outline instructional problems faced by 
college teachers today, together with pos- 
sible solutions. Goldsmid is visiting asso- 
ciate professor of sociology/anthropology 
at Oberlin. He has been director of the 
American Sociological Association’s 
Teacher Development Project since 1976. 
Wilson is a member of the sociology 
faculty and former department chairman 
at U. North Carolina and has been the 
editor of “Social Forces” since 1972. 


FOUR T’ANG POETS: Wang Wei, Li Po, 
Tu Fu, Li Ho, translated by David Young. 
Field Translations Series 4. Paper, $4.95. 
Collection includes four poets of the T’ang 
Dynasty (8th century A.D.). Young has 
written individual introductions for each 
of the poets. The collection reflects a 
period of some 15 years in which Young 
experimented with the problem of bring- 
ing Chinese poems over into English. All 
of the poems have been translated pre- 
viously. Young tries to “rescue” the four 


poets from the often “wooden and dogged” 
versions of the scholars—to supplement 
those versions with livelier and more 
limber counterparts. He hopes to con- 
struct effective poems in a language that 
allows the poems to survive as readable 
and credible. In the preface, Young ex- 
plains his intentions for his translations. 
He expresses the difficulties in translat- 
ing from the Chinese syntax “grid sys- 
tem” and describes how he personally 
solved the discrepancies by treating the 
Chinese line like a stanza and breaking it 
up into smaller units, thus, preserving 
some of the “parallelism while seeking a 
more supple and fluent movement.” Ten 
to 17 poems are included for each of the 
poets. Young is professor of English, 
author of four books of poems and editor 
of FIELD: Contemporary Poetry and Poetics. 


THE COHESION OF SAUDI ARABIA: 
Evolution of Political Identity, by Chris- 
tine Moss Helms ’73. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. Cloth, $25. During the first 
three decades of the 20th century, the 
interior of the Arabian Peninsula expe- 
rienced a series of social and political 
transformations that culminated in the 
founding of the modern-day nation of 
Saudi Arabia in 1932. The book analyzes 
the factors that led up to that event andin 
particular the role played by the powerful 
Al Sa’ud family in shaping the nation’s 
destiny. Helms examines the Al Sa’ud’s 
perception of itself as an Arab and Islamic 
ruling elite and investigates the ways in 
which the Al Sa’ud attempted to legiti- 
mize its authority in Central Arabia. 

The first part of the book analyzes the 
internal factors—ecological, geographic, 
social, economic, religious, political and 
historical—that influenced the evolution 
of political identity among the Al Sa’ud 
and the peoples of Central Arabia. In the 
second part, Helms considers the external 
factors that shaped the nation and its po- 
litical identity, focusing specifically on the 
many boundary disputes in the 1920's 
between the emerging nation and its 
neighbors. 

Helms received the Ph.D. from Oxford 
and is now a research associate in the 
foreign policy program at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D.C. This past 
January, she attended a conference hosted 
by the Jordanian government in Amman 
on Arab/ American relations. Her father is 
Carl Helms ‘36. 


Memorial 
minute 


Luke Eby Steiner '24, ’78h 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 
(1900-1980) 


uke Eby Steiner was born in 
L 1900 into the family of a Men- 

nonite minister in the farming 
community of Columbus Grove, Ohio. 
After two years at Goshen College in 
Indiana and two years of teaching 
high school science and mathematics, 
he enrolled in 1922 as a junior at 
Oberlin College. Upon graduation in 
1924, he went on immediately to 
graduate study in chemistry at Yale, 
where he held a prestigious Sterling 
Fellowship and completed a Ph.D. 
thesis in thermodynamics in three 
years. The 1920's werea time of rapid 
development of chemical thermody- 
namics, especially at Yale, where J. 
Willard Gibbs had given magnificent 
expression to this subject. Thermo- 
dynamics was to be the focus of 
Luke’s scholarly interests through- 
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out his career. Luke was an instructor 
at Yale, when he was attracted back 
to Oberlin in 1928. In that summer he 
married Helen Watson who had been 
a fellow chemistry student as well as 
an English major at Oberlin. For the 
next 38 years Luke Steiner was a 
member of the Oberlin faculty. 

When Luke joined the Oberlin 
faculty, he introduced a senior course 
in chemical thermodynamics, which 
was an exceptional offering at the col- 
lege level and which soon led to the 
textbook, Introduction to Chemical Ther- 
modynamics (McGraw-Hill, 1941, 1948). 
In 1954, Luke wrote the review on 
thermodynamics for the Annual Review 
of Physical Chemistry. Sabbatical leaves 
took him to Berkeley, Pasadena, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Leiden, where 
he was in direct touch with major fig- 
ures in the development of thermo- 
dynamics. At the University of Leiden, 
he studied the new field of irrevers- 
ible thermodynamics. In 1969, after 
Luke’s retirement, the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society held a symposium 
on the Teaching of Thermodynamics 
at which two former students of 
Luke’s presented papers and at which 
he was acknowledged for his contri- 
butions to this area. 

Luke Steiner was widely known 
and respected for his contributions to 
chemical education. He was an ad- 
herent to that great tradition in 
American academic chemistry, 
wherein respected, senior faculty 
members taught the freshman course, 
as he did for several thousand Ober- 
lin students. Although Luke was not 
a polished or carefully organized lec- 
turer, with wisdom and wit he com- 
municated a sense of intellectual chal- 
lenge and fascination in chemistry. In 
1955 Luke was coauthor with J. A. 
Campbell ’38 of the innovative text, 
General Chemistry (Macmillan), and of 
Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry 
(Macmillan). The textbook played a 
role in the transformation of general 
chemistry courses from being largely 
descriptive to being quantitative. 
Roots of this transformation can be 
found in Chapin’s Second Year of College 
Chemistry (John Wiley, 1938, 1943), 
which Luke had revised. He was the 
sole author of the text (Modern Chemis- 
try, Prentice-Hall) that accompanied 
the general chemistry course given 
on television as part of the Continen- 
tal Classroom series in 1959-60. 

Luke Steiner’s range of involve- 


ment in writing texts in chemistry 
was so great that the author of this 
account once accused him of attempt- 
ing to cover the teaching of this sub- 
ject from the cradle to the grave. For 
high-school level students, Luke 
played a major role in two writing 
projects. He was also principal con- 
tributor to the writing of the CHEM 
Study Text (Freeman, 1960). This 
NSF-sponsored project revolutionized 
the teaching of high school chemis- 
try. Then, after retirement, he coau- 
thoreda revision of the CHEM Study 
text (Chemistry: Experimental Foundations, 
Prentice-Hall, 1970-1975). This text 
is currently in use at Oberlin High 
School. 

Not satisfied with the quality of 
pre-high-school education in science, 
Luke Steiner joined another NSF- 
sponsored project called SCIS (Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study). 
The center for this work was Berke- 
ley, where Luke spent the years 
1966-68 immediately after his re- 
tirement. A letter from the director 
of the project cites Luke’s substantial 
and incisive contributions to mate- 
rials that are now in widespread use 
in elementary schools. 

Although Luke was devoted to 
Oberlin College, he sought to relate 
Oberlin to the larger professional 
world. Several examples have already 
been cited. Throughout his career he 
was an active member of the Division 
of Chemical Education of the ACS, 
which he served as chairman in 1963. 
For several years he was a Visiting 
Scientist under a program co- 
sponsored by this division and the 
NSF, and he was a member of teams 
that visited colleges to evaluate pro- 
grams in chemistry. In association 
with J. A. Campbell he founded an 
informal group known as the Ohio 
Teachers of College Chemistry, which 
met annually for a number of years. 
He contributed several articles to the 
Journal of Chemical Education, and he 
served on the first editorial board of 
the magazine, Chemistry, which was 
intended for high school students and 
teachers. For 15 years he wrote ab- 
stracts for Chemical Abstracts. He was a 
staunch advocate of research oppor- 
tunities for undergraduates at Ober- 
lin and elsewhere. For this reason he 
was a charter member of the Sigma 
Xi chapter at Oberlin in the 1940's 
and a major influence in re-establish- 
ing the Senior Honors program at 
Oberlin in the late 1950's. 

Luke Steiner was a leading member 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


A. Clair Siddall, M.D., Dec. 11, 1980, in Ober- 
lin where he practiced from 1933 to 1972. Dur- 
ing this time he was one of the founders (1962) 
of the Oberlin Clinic, developed the first cancer 
control program for Lorain County (1957), 
was one of the first gynecologists to make use 
of the PAP test, was a founder of the Oberlin 
Health Commission and was president of the 
Cleveland Society of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy. 

He received the Distinguished Community 
Service Award from Oberlin College in 1973. 

Dr. Siddall was born in Bascom, Ohio, in 
1897. He received the A.B. from Otterbein in 
1919 and the M.D. from Western Reserve in 
1922. He was a medical missionary in China 
from 1923 to 1932. 

In 1928, while holding a teaching appoint- 
ment at Western Reserve, he developed the 
forerunner of the modern pregnancy tests. He 
was senior clinical instructor at Western 
Reserve 1955-1958 and assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of community medicine 1968-1975. 

In retirement he was president (1978) of the 
Ohio Association for the History of Medicine 
and contributed several articles on medical his- 
tory, including two studies of the problems 
encountered by James Dascomb, M.D., who 
was professor of chemistry, botany, and physi- 
ology at Oberlin 1834-78 and librarian 1853-74. 

Dr. Siddall received an honorary degree 
from Otterbein in 1969 and the Distinguished 
Alumnus award from Case Western Reserve in 
1967. When he retired, the Oberlincommunity 
established the Siddall Educational Fund to 
provide financial assistance to those in the 
Allen Memorial Hospital area in obtaining 
health care training. 

The Oberlin News-Tribune named him “man of 
the year” in 1964 and he received the Senior 
Citizens Award from the Oberlin Health 
Commission in 1966. He was a founder of the 
Oberlin City Club and frequently a deacon at 
First Church. 

Dr. Siddall leaves his wife, the former Estelle 
Warner ‘36, children Clair Jr. ‘49, John ‘50, 
Lawrence ‘52, James and Jane (Mrs. Sam Bat- 
tista), 15 grandchildren, a great-grandchild and 
two sisters. 


Emeritus staff 


Dorothy A. Bourn ‘16, Dec. 11, 1980, in Cleve- 
land. She was secretary to the dean of men at 
Oberlin from 1928 to 1958. 

Miss Bourn was born in Brecksville, Ohio, 
Nov. 12, 1892, and did secretarial study at the 
Oberlin Business College 1917-18 after receiv- 
ing her A.B. She was secretary to the dean of 
College women for three years and then held 
secretarial positions in Brooklyn, New York 
and Cleveland before returning to Oberlin. 

After retirement, she lived in Brecksville 
until moving to Wade Park Manorin Cleveland 
two years ago. 

She is survived by seven cousins. 
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Former staff 


Violet Handahl Green, Sept. 25, 1980, in St. 
Catharines, Ontario, of cancer. She was assis- 
tant in the order department of the library 
1941-43 following her graduation from the 
University of Minnesota in 1941. 

Mrs. Green was born in Park Rapids, Minn., 
Aug. 29, 1920. She left Oberlin to accept a 
similar position in the library of the Harvard 
Law School fora year. She joined the reference 
department at the U. Minnesota Library in 
1944 and later became senior librarian there. 

She and Lowell C. Green, a Lutheran minis- 
ter, were married in 1956. They moved to Can- 
ada last August when he became professor of 
historical and systematic theology at the new 
Concordia Lutheran Seminary in Ontario. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Green 
leaves four children. 


Jessie K. Heinrich, Nov. 6, 1980, in the United 
Presbyterian Home for the Aged, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., her residence since 1976. She was director 
of Webster Hall 1946-52 and Johnson House 
1952-56. 

Mrs. Heinrich was born in Hudson, Ohio, 
Oct. 1, 1890, and married to Rev. J. C. Heinrich 
in 1912. From 1915 to 1940 they were mission- 
aries in North India (now Pakistan) under the 
auspices of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. The Rev. Mr. Heinrich, who 
received the A.M.t from Oberlin in 1932, died 
in 1945. 

Mrs. Heinrich leaves children Kathryn 
McNall ‘34, Martha Nelson ‘37, Jean Schreiner 
‘39 A.M. and John Jr. ‘43, 12 grandchildren 
including Heidi Heinrich ‘79, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Faculty widow 


Esther B. Taylor, Nov. 27, 1980, at the Wel- 
come Nursing Home in Oberlin. She was the 
widow of Lloyd W. Taylor, professor of physics 
and chairman of the physics department from 
1925 until his death in 1948. 

Esther Taylor was born in Windom, Kan., 
Oct. 25, 1890. She grew up in Grinnell, lowa, 
where her father, Edwin C. Bliss, was a physi- 
cian. She received the A.B. from Grinnell Col- 
lege in 1915 and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In 1918 she married Mr. Taylor and accom- 
panied him to the Panama Canal Zone where 
he was a coast artillery officer during World 
War I. Later they lived in Chicago while he 
earned the Ph.D. in physics and taught at the 
University of Chicago. 

Before her marriage and for a period during 
her husband's time in Chicago, Esther Taylor 
taught history in Griswold and Red Oak, lowa. 

The Taylors were vigorous participants in 
community affairs in Oberlin and Esther Tay- 
lor continued the tradition after her husband's 
death in a mountain climbing accident on the 
then-snow-covered slopes of Mt. St. Helens on 
Aug. 8, 1948. Her letters to the editors of local 
papers brought wit and dedication toa range of 
causes, many of them unpopular. As president 
of the local chapter of the WCTU, she was well 
known for her organizational efforts to keep 
Oberlin free from the sale of alcoholic bever- 


ages. She was an active member of the First 
Church in Oberlin. 

For more than 25 years after the death of her 
husband, Esther Taylor had college men as 
roomers and she was usually available in her 
living room to discuss national events, aca- 
demic topics or personal matters. Such daily 
contacts both expressed and renewed her 
youthful mind and spirit. 

In 1975, she broke her hip and, after a year in 
a nursing home near her son and daughter-in- 
law in Boston, she returned to Oberlin and 
entered the Welcome Nursing Home. The Tay- 
lor family home at 123 Forest St. is now owned 
by the family of Stephen Clapp 62, professor 
of violin. 

Esther Taylor leaves a brother, Edwin M. 
Bliss of Casper, Wyo., children Ruth Deery ‘44 
and Edwin F. ’53, six grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. Her granddaughter, 
Susan Deery, died Aug. 10, 1971, in an ava- 
lanche on the slopes of Mt. St. Elias, Yukon 
Territory, Canada. 


Former College attorney 


King E. Fauver, Nov. 17, 1980, at his home in 
Elyria at the age of 79. He was general counsel 
for Oberlin College 1942-1972. 

A lifelong resident of Elyria, Mr. Fauver was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College and Harvard 
Law School. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and a former member of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and the board of overseers of Har- 
vard Law School. 

He succeeded his father, L.B. Fauver, as 
attorney for the College, and he was a nephew 
of Clayton King Fauver ‘97 who was a trustee 
of the College from 1920 to 1942. 

Mr. Fauver leaves his wife, four children 
including Scribner L. Fauver who succeeded 
him as Oberlin’s attorney, and 14 grand- 
children. 


1909 

Florence Dewey Tyler, Sept. 24, 1980. She 
attended the Conservatory 1905-07 and then 
taught piano at home in Kalamazoo until 1911 
when she married Guy G., an insurance sales- 
man. After his death Mrs. Tyler became a dorm 
director at Western Michigan College from 
1937 to 1945. She leaves three daughters. Her 
brother, H.E. Dewey ‘19, died in 1956. 


1911 


Ralph (“Doc”) Hubbard, Nov. 14, 1980, at St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home in Dickinson, N.D., his 
residence for the past two years. A noted 
American Indian historian, artist, ornitholo- 
gist and biologist, he spent much of his youth 
on the Seneca Indian Reservation (near East 
Aurora, N.Y.), where his grandfather was a 
physician. He learned ceremonial dances, col- 
lected artifacts and studied Indian herbal medi- 
cines while in his teens. He later became cura- 
tor of the Fur Trade Museum in Medora, N.D. 
The museum contains thousands of items 
from the North Plains Indians that came out of 


Mr. Hubbard’s personal collection. He also 
established museums at New Town and 
Wounded Knee, S.D. 

Mr. Hubbard was on the national staff of the 
American Boy Scouts. He was instrumental in 
getting the Indian lore program established for 
the organization and conducted many individ- 
ual programs for the Scouts in the U.S. At age 
94, he was givena special heritage award at the 
Old West Trail Foundation in Cody, Wyo., and 
was recently active in the restoration work on 
Fort Union near Williston, N.D. 

Born June 22, 1886, in east Aurora, he was a 
son of Elbert Hubbard, noted author and pub- 
lisher who died in 1915 on the Lusitania. He 
served in Europe in WWland left the service as 
a captain. After leaving Oberlin, he continued 
his studies at Cornell (115 B.A.) and U. Colo- 
rado (‘23 M.A.). He later taught in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and North Dakota. He 
taught at Minot State College 1946-56. In 1973 
he received an honorary doctorate from Dick- 
inson State College. 

He was the author of Queer Person and Wolf 
Song and his biography, A Man as Big as the West, 
written by Nellie Snyder Yost, was published 
in 1979. 

He was preceded in death by his wife, a son, 
two brothers and a sister, Katherine ‘20. 


Ruth Strong Niederhauser, Oct. 23, 1980, at 
her home in Menlo Park, Calif., after a short 
illness. She was married to her classmate, 
Charles H., a retired school superintendent. 
They lived in Washington for several years 
before settling in Menlo Park. Mrs. Nieder- 
hauser did substitute teaching in the Las Lomi- 
tas school district where her husband was the 
first district superintendent 1932-50. She was 
born July 24, 1890, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and 
was the daughter of Sydney (1881) and Ruth 
(Tracy 1884) Strong. She leaves her husband, a 
daughter, two sons, five grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren. Her sister Anna ‘05 
and brother Tracy ‘08 are deceased. 


Ora-Bess Meredith Seeberger, Nov. 26, 1980, 
at the Valle Verde Health Center in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. She and her husband, Hugh A. 
whom she married in 1912, had lived at the 
Center for the past few years. 

Mrs. Seeberger was well known as a singer 
and voice teacher. From 1920 to 1923 the See- 
bergers lived in Tokyo. She was the first for- 
eigner to sing for the Princess Nagako, now the 
wife of the Japanese emperor. She sang in lead- 
ing cities and was the first teacher of Hizi 
Koyke, whom she later brought to the U.S. 

When the Seebergers returned to the U.S., 
they settled in Portland, Ore. Mrs. Seeberger 
concertized in the Northwest and Midwest, 
sang with the Portland Opera Association and 
taught privately. She also taught for three 
years at the Elliston White conservatory. 

Active in civic affairs, she also served on the 
local symphony board and was past president 
of the Portland district, Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Born Dec. 19, 1887, in Newton, lowa, she 
leaves her husband and a daughter. The See- 
bergers celebrated their 68th wedding anni- 
versary this past Oct. 26. 


1912 


Florence Kinnear Howison, Oct. 7, 1980, in 
Tucson. She was born May 8, 1891, in Foo- 
chow, China, where her father, Dr. Hardman 
N. Kinnear, formerly of Oberlin, was a medical 


46 


missionary. At the age of 14, she came to Ober- 
lin, where she finished high school prior to 
entering the College. 

In 1914, she married Herbert M. Howison 
‘12, now deceased. Mrs. Howison studied edu- 
cation at Kent State for two years and taught 
in Louisiana, Texas, Kansas and Ohio and 
spent many years as an active Red Cross volun- 
teer. During WWII, she headed the Red Cross 
canteen at Cleveland Hopkins Airport. 

The Howisons were accomplished photo- 
graphers and many of their works were exhi- 
bited in salons throughout the U.S., Europe 
and the Far East. 

She leaves two children, five grandchildren, 
15 great-grandchildren, a sister, Eunice Burns 
‘18, and brother, Gerald R. ‘21. Brothers Paul 
‘09 and Maurice ‘20 are deceased. 


Sheldon H. Latourette, Dec. 9, 1980, ina nurs- 
ing home in Fenton, Mich., after a series of 
strokes. He was born in Fenton Sept. 7, 1890. 
After his graduation he taught for two years in 
Japan under the auspices of the YMCA and for 
one year in China at Foochow Union College. 
He then worked his way around the world and 
upon his return to the U.S. bought a 200-acre 
farm in Milford, Mich., where he lived until he 
entered the nursing home. 

To supplement the farm income, he worked 
at various times as an industrial chemist, high 
school coach and social science teacher, YMCA 
secretary and camp director, county 4-H agent 
and county extension agent from Michigan 
State U. and the U.S.D.A. Upon retirement in 
1958, he accepted a job as farm editor for 
WJRT-TV in Flint. In this position, he organ- 
ized and presented a one-hour program ona 
monthly basis. 

Mr. Latourette married his classmate, 
Margaret Bennett, in 1917. She survives as 
well as his children, Howard 40 and Anne Fos- 
ter ‘46. His brother Livingston ‘16 is deceased. 


1913 


Dorothy Rowe Gunn, Jan. 1, 1981, at Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland. She taught Latin at Shaker 
Heights (Ohio) High School (1928-43), was a 
counselor at Woodbury Junior High in Shaker 
Heights (1951-63) and previously taught 
(1913-15) in Niles and Hudson, Ohio, and in 
Wadena, Ind. She also taught at the University 
School in Cleveland 1963-67. 

Mrs. Gunn was past president of her class, 
past president of the Cleveland-Oberlin 
Women’s Club and was the first president of 
the Akron-Oberlin Women’s Club. She was 
known for her activities in the arts in Greater 
Cleveland and she started and sponsored a re- 
cital music club for talented young musicians, 
some of whom went on to distinguished careers. 
She was a member of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra’s women’s committee and her hobbies 
included gardening and collecting antique 
colored glass. 

She was past president and treasurer of the 
College Club of Cleveland and past president 
of the Shaker Heights Teachers Association. 
She was active in affairs of the DAR and a 
member of the Ohio and National Retired 
Teachers Association. 

During World War II she was a recruiter for 
the blood bank of the American Red Cross. 
Following her retirement from teaching she 
traveled around the world, making trips to the 
Holy land, Norway, Sweden, India and Pakistan. 

Mrs. Gunn was born in Akron. Her husband, 


J. Burns Gunn ‘13, died in 1950. She leaves her 
daughter, Jeanette Hoagland ‘41, and two 
grandchildren. 


1916 


Carolyn Marsh Horner, Feb. 7, 1980, in Uppsala, 
Sweden, her residence since 1934. Born April 
19, 1894, in Rockford, Ill., she was the daugh- 
ter of Lena (Keith) and George H. Marsh 
88-89t. 

She did graduate work at Columbia and 
Oxford and worked with the YWCA in the 
U.S. and for ten years in Osaka and Tokyo, 
where she also taught English and home eco- 
nomics. She wrote Cook Book of Western Cooking for 
Japanese Homes, published in Japanese. 

In 1933, she married Nils G. Horner, later 
professor of geology at Uppsala U. He died in 
1950. She taught English in Uppsala and trav- 
eled, visiting friends in many parts of the 
world, until she was taken ill in 1972. 

She leaves a son. 


1918 


Lucile Stonebraker Bradley, March 4, 1980, in 
Georgetown, Ky. Born in Defiance, Ohio, July 
9, 1896, she taught piano and theory at Yank- 
ton College after her graduation from the 
Conservatory. From 1920 to 1924 she was a 
piano instructor at Georgetown College and 
returned to teach organ and theory 21 years 
later. In the 1960's, after receiving the M.Mus. 
from U. Kentucky in 1958, she was head of the 
music department and taught piano and organ 
at Cadome Visitation Academy in Georgetown. 
She was also organist and choir director at the 
Presbyterian Church there. Mrs. Bradley leaves 
two children including Dorothy D. Whitcomb 
‘50. Her husband, Lewis P. whom she married 
in 1922, died in 1941. 


1919 


Gertrude Henig Curtiss, k, in Syracuse, her 
residence since 1922. She was a kindergarten 
teacher in Youngstown, Ohio, and Adrian, 
Mich., prior to her marriage in 1922 to Arthur 
N. Curtiss, M.D., 18. She was born in Adrian. 

Mrs. Curtiss was a co-founder of the Onon- 
daga County Medical Society’s Women’s Auxil- 
iary and a former board member of the Syra- 
cuse Home Association. She was an active 
member of Park Central Presbyterian Church, 
the University Hospital Auxiliary, the Syra- 
cuse General Hospital Guild and she did volun- 
teer work at the Hospital of the Good Shepherd. 

She leaves her husband and two nephews. 
Her daughter, Nanette, died in 1946. 


Nathaniel R. Howard, Dec. 23, 1980, at Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, where he was taken 
Dec. 10 and found to be suffering from cancer. 
He was editor of the Cleveland News for the final 
23 years of its existence and he was a trustee of 
Oberlin College from 1954 to 1964. 

Mr. Howard was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 23, 1898. His father died in 1906 and his 
mother got a degree in home economics and 
supported herself and her sons, “Nat” and 
Edward by teaching at Conneaut (Ohio) High 
School. Mr. Howard got his first reporting job 
on the Conneaut News Herald at the age of 14, 
working after school and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Howard then got a job teaching at 
Oberlin High School where “Nat” graduated 
second highest in his class and lettered in track 
(as a high jumper). He began working part- 
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time for the Oberlin Tribune and learning jour- 
nalism from Bert and Carl Kinney Sr. In his 
junior year at the College, he was managing 
editor of the Oberlin Review. He was also corre- 
spondent for the Plain Dealer. He left school at 
the end of the year to become a reporter for the 
Cleveland News. 

A month later he began working for the Plain 
Dealer and was police reporter, political writer, 
copy reader, city editor, night news editor and 
managing editor before he became editor of the 
News in 1937. 

During World War II, Mr. Howard was 
assistant to Byron Price, director of the U.S. 
Office of Censorship, in 1942-43. He carried 
on a heavy lecturing schedule to civic groups, 
historical societies and PTA’s for many years. 

After the Plain Dealer sold the Cleveland News 
to the Cleveland Press, Mr. Howard became con- 
tributing editor at the Plain Dealer. He retiredin 
1963 (on his 65th birthday), but he kept up his 
lecturing schedule and wrote the history of the 
Union Club (1972) and edited the papers of 
George M. Humphrey who was secretary of 
the Treasury in the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Howard was past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper editors, a former 
director of the Associated Press and a former 
president of the City Club in Cleveland. He 
was a member of the Cosmos and National 
Press Clubs in Washington. He received the 
honorary LL.D. from Cleveland Marshall Law 
School in 1958 and the L.H.D. from Fenn Col- 
lege in 1960. In 1953 he was one of 23 alumni 
who received Distinguished Alumni Citations 
from Oberlin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edith Mor- 
iarty whom he married in 1930, two daughters, 
four grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. His first wife (Marjorie Norton ‘21) 
died in 1928. His brother, Edward ‘21, died in 
1954. 


Paul A. Wilson, Oct. 25, 1980, in Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn., his residence since his retirement in 
1960 as counselor for older workers at the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland. After 
moving to Tennessee, he was executive secre- 
tary of the Cumberland County Chamber of 
Commerce in Crossville. 

Mr. Wilson was born Sept. 15, 1893, in 
Orland, Ohio. He attended Oberlin High School 
and Oberlin Business College (1917-18). Dur- 
ing WWI he served in the Army in France 
where he was severely gassed and lost his sight 
for a time. In the 1940’s he worked for the 
Veterans Administration as a training officer 
for blind veterans. 

After receiving the A.B. from Oberlin (1922) 
he was principal of Pleasant Hill Academy in 
Tennessee. He then returned to Ohio to teach 
English in the Cleveland school system for 20 
years. During that time he also worked as a 
clerk for Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the Cleveland 
Counselor’s Assn., the Northeast Ohio Voca- 
tional Guidance Assn. and the Gerontology 
Society. He contributed a chapter to the book 
Grass Roots Social Welfare, edited by Alfred de 
Grazia (NYU Press), and wrote a monograph, 
“Important Aspects in Counseling Older 
Workers,” and a pamphlet, “Suggestions for 
Workers Over Fifty.” 

He leaves his wife, Elizabeth, a son and two 
grandchildren. His first wife, Hallowe’en K. 
Peabody ‘19, died in 1965. 
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1921 


Mary E. Hamilton, Nov. 16, 1980, at her home 
in La Mesa, Calif. She retired in 1965 after 42 
years as an English teacher and debating coach 
and moved from Omaha to La Mesa to be near 
her sister, Eleanor ‘25. 

Miss Hamilton taught at North High School 
in Omaha for 39 years. As debating coach, she 
was named the leading high school coach in the 
U.S. in 1949 and won a diamond key in 1959 
from the National Forensics League. Two years 
later she received state recognition from the 
Nebraska Speech Association and in 1965 
received the highest commendation from the 
NFL. She also sent debate teams to five national 
tournaments. 

Miss Hamilton was born Feb. 23, 1898, in 
Omaha. She received the M.A. from Chicago 
in 1925 and did further study at Oxford. She 
was a member of the University Women’s Club 
and the National Rifle Association. 

She leaves three sisters including Eleanor ‘25 
and Adnee Lemons ’25 and two brothers. 


Louise Hagelbarger Knowlton, k, Nov. 27, 
1980, in Honolulu where she and her husband, 
William H., had lived since his retirement in 
1973 from the Akron law firm of Knowlton 
and Wilson. She was born in Akron, June 29, 
1900, the daughter of Lillian Lodge ‘93, and 
taught kindergarten there for three years. 
Before her marriage in 1926, she taught ele- 
mentary grades in Silver Lake, Ohio. Mrs. 
Knowlton was a member of Rotary Anns, 
Garden Forum and the Akron Bar Association 
Auxiliary. She leaves son William ‘49, ’51 M.A., 
three grandsons anda sister, S. Marcella Koch 
‘30k. 


Robert T. Lansdale, Nov. 29 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. A former New York State commissioner of 
social welfare and a consultant on social wel- 
fare, he retired in 1953 after ten years as head 
of the state’s department of social welfare and 
the state board declared: “He has contributed 
as much as any one individual in the recent 
history of public welfare to the strengthening 
of the public welfare structure, to the im- 
provement of public welfare operations, to the 
improvement of relations between private and 
public social welfare agencies, to the advance- 
ment of sound public welfare goals and to the 
betterment of the lot of the needy in the state. 

“He played a major role in bringing about a 
definitive study of hospital services, facilities 
and needs in the state, in the establishment of a 
new system of classification and inspection of 
nursing homes; in founding the New York 
State Public Welfare Training Institute at Cor- 
nell University; in inaugurating comprehen- 
sive programs of vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices for the blind, aid to the disabled and 
defense welfare services.” 

Mr. Lansdale was born Jan. 22, 1900, in 
Elmira, N.Y. After leaving Oberlin, he taught 
English at the East High School in Rochester 
and then taught sociology at U. Mich. while 
simultaneously holding the position of execu- 
tive secretary at the Michigan State Confer- 
ence of Social Work. From 1927 to 1930 he was 
executive secretary for the Council of Social 
Agencies in Montclair, N.J. 

In the 1930’s he was assistant to the commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Office of Indian Affairs and 
was later administrative assistant for the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration in 
Washington. 

Prior to accepting his state position in New 


York, he taught public welfare administration 
at the New York School of Social Work and was 
director of the Institute of Welfare Research 
and the Community Service Society. 

Mr. Lansdale also served as chairman of the 
State Youth Commission, State Joint Hospital 
Survey and Planning Commission and was a 
member of the State Mental Health Commis- 
sion, State Civil Defense Commission and 
State Veterans Affairs Commission. In addi- 
tion, he belonged to the National Association 
of Social Workers, the National Council of 
Senior Citizens and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 

For two years he was a consultant for the 
State Commission on Fiscal Affairs, and in 
1955, he moved to Florida to teach at the 
School of Social Welfare at Florida State. He 
later was visiting professor at U. Maryland’s 
School of Social Work and taught there full 
time from 1966 to 1970. While in Maryland, he 
was consultant to the Commission on the 
Aging and was a research associate of the Bal- 
timore Commission on Aging and Retirement 
Education. In 1978 he received the City of Bal- 
timore Citizen Citation for his commitment to 
the community and his contribution to the 
Commission. 

In addition to his active contribution to social 
work, Mr. Lansdale wrote many articles and 
pamphlets including Inadequacies of Statewide Pro- 
grams of Public Assistance in Urban Areas, Supplemen- 
tal Security Income: The First Six Months and Supple- 
mental Security Income: State Variation. He also con- 
tributed works to Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Collier's Yearbook and was listed in Who's Who in 
America (1966-67). 

He received the M.A. from Columbia in 1925 
and the honorary LL.D. from St. Lawrence in 
1953. He also studied at the New York School 
of Social Work and U. Mich. 

He leaves his wife, the former Carol Stan- 
dish, and a brother, Herbert P. ‘19. 


Marion H. Veazey, ‘22 A.M., Nov. 18 at 
Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, 
Md. He was born Dec. 31, 1899, in Avilla, Ind. 
He received the Ph.D. in physical chemistry 
from Wisconsin in 1926 and then worked for 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago, as research chemist. He was also a 
research chemist for the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare for the City of Cleveland 
and was chief manufacture chemist for the 
Flintkote Co., East Rutherford, N.]J. 

In 1953 he was appointed director of research 
for the Funkhouser Co. and in 1959 held the 
same position for Ruberoid Co., Funkhouser 
Division. He left the business field to become 
assistant professor of chemistry at Shippen- 
burg (Pa.) State College and later taught chem- 
istry and physics at St. James (Md.) School. He 
retired in 1975. 

Mr. Veazey leaves his wife, the former Daisy 
Davis, and children Isabel Paarlberg and 
William M.’55. He also leaves sisters Lotta ‘12, 
Liela ‘17 and Eva E. ‘26, 15 grandchildren 
(including William Paarlberg ‘76 and Paul Vea- 
zey 77) anda great-grandchild. Son Paul M.’51 
died in 1969. 


1922 


G. Muriel Easton Adams, Oct. 8, 1980. Follow- 
ing graduation, she taught for six years at the 
Flora Stone Mather College in Cleveland. Extra 
activities there included studying and teaching 
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dancing in clubs and civic groups during the 
school terms. Insummer months she did phys- 
ical therapy work at the Crile Hospital. She and 
her husband, Charles (“Chick”) H. ‘21, moved 
to Pittsburgh in 1928. She taught phys ed to 
club women in the community and taught 
standard and first aid courses in and around 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Adams was also a member of the 
P.T.A., and for several years assisted in chari- 
table campaigns as divisional director. She was 
a member of the Mt. Lebanon Women’s Club 
and South Hills College Club and vice presi- 
dent and social chairman of the Pittsburgh- 
Oberlin Alumni Assn. 

Since 1953 she served in various capacities in 
the auxiliary of the South Side Hospital and for 
three years she was a council member of the 
Booth Memorial Hospital. In 1966, she was 
appointed to the board of the Salvation Army. 

Mrs. Adams was born in New York City, 
Sept. 24, 1902. She leaves a daughter, Marilyn 
Babcock ‘56, and two grandchildren. Mr. Adams 
died in 1976. 


1923 


Charlotte (“Tina”) Read Katzeman, Nov. 9, 
1980, at her home in Girard, Pa. She was a 
former librarian at Girard High School and was 
a trustee of the Girard library for 25 years and 
president for ten. She previously taught school 
in California, Detroit and N. Girard, Pa. 

Mrs. Katzeman was born March 22, 1902, in 
Toledo. In 1930 she married John C. and three 
years later they moved to Girard where he was 
superintendent of Girard Mfg. Co. While in 
California Mrs. Katzeman studied education at 
USC (1930-33). 

She was a member of the Travelers Club, Elk 
Valley Garden Club and the Women’s Society 
of Girard United Methodist Church. 

She leaves two children and five grandchil- 
dren. Her husband died in 1970. 


1924 


Harold H. Sprout, Dec. 12, 1980, at his home in 


Princeton, N.J. He was an authority on inter- 
national politics, former chairman and profes- 
sor emeritus in the department of politics at 
Princeton and co-author of books in the fields 
of naval history, international politics, political 
geography and ecology. Since his retirement in 
1969 as Princeton’s Henry Grier Bryant Pro- 
fessor of Geography and International Rela- 
tions, he worked as a research associate at 
Princeton’s Center of International Studies 
with his wife, the former Margaret Tuttle ‘25. 

He and his wife (whom he married in 1924) 
attended Western Reserve Law School in 
1925-26. He taught political science at Miami 
U. for a year and then decided to do graduate 
work in political science, law and geography at 
Wisconsin where he received the Ph.D. in 
1929. 

After teaching at Stanford for two years, he 
joined the faculty at Princeton, became full 
professor in 1945, chairman of the department 
(1949-52) and spent 17 years in his last posi- 
tion. During his Princeton tenure, he was also 
a visiting professor at Columbia and at Nuf- 
field College, Oxford. In 1967, Princeton 
honored Mr. Sprout with the McCosh Fellow- 
ship, the highest honor the university can 
confer on a faculty member. 

During WWII he was a consultant for the 
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Office of War Information, the Navy and the 
State Dept. 

He and his wife co-authored and edited eight 
books, four of them on environmental politics. 
In addition to The Rise of American Naval Power: 
1776-1918, Toward a New Order of Sea Power, Foun- 
dations of National Powers and A War Atlas for Amer- 
icans, they wrote Context of Environmental Politics: 
Unfinished Business for America’s Third Century: 

Mr. Sprout was born March 14, 1901, in 
Benzonia, Mich. He was a member of the exec- 
utive council of the American Political Science 
Assn., the Naval Historical Foundation, the 
Royal Geographical Society, the American 
Geographical Society and the Ecological Society 
of America. 

He leaves his wife, son Donald G., daughter 
Elisabeth McDonald ‘58 and a sister, Chastina 
Palmer ‘27. 


Greta Bellows Schirmer, Oct. 4, 1980, at the 
Glover Memorial Hospital, Needham, Mass. 
She was born July 3, 1902, in Dalton, Mass. 
Before her marriage to J. Walter in 1936 she 
was a laboratory bacteriologist for the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health. Mrs. 
Schirmer received a certificate for the comple- 
tion of a course in public health lab methods 
from Simmons College in 1925. She was a 
member of the Needham Bird Club, Friends of 
the Boston Symphony and the League of 
Women Voters. Her husband, a physician, died 
in 1965. 


1926 


Rev. Paul L. Carpenter ‘29 B.D., Sept. 4, 1980, 
in Chester-Crozer Medical Center, Chester, 
Pa., following a heart attack. He was pastor of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Halstead, 
Kan., from 1959 until a massive coronary 
forced his early retirement from the ministry 
in September 1960. He and his wife, the former 
Belle Hobbs, then moved to Newton, Kan., and 
in 1971, to Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Mr. Carpenter was born Nov. 4, 
1902, in Bergen, N.Y. After leaving Oberlin he 
did further graduate work at Princeton and 
Union Seminaries. After his ordination in 1929, 
he served churches in New York, Montana, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado and Kansas, He was 
instructor of Bible and philosophy at the Col- 
lege of Emporia in 1947 and had been modera- 
tor of the Presbytery of Topeka. 

Until his health declined, Mr. Carpenter was 
active in civic and community affairs and a 
member of the Masonic Lodge and the Lions 
Club. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter and a foster 
son. A son, Lt. Albert W., U.S.A.F., was killed 
in a plane crash in Germany in 1951. 


Consuelo Stoll Metzger, Nov. 28, 1980. She 
was born June 10, 1903, in Dover Center, 
Ohio, the daughter of Christopher W. (Academy 
1887-88) and Eva French ‘02. 

In 1926, she married Clarence B., a Pitt 
graduate. He was vice president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society and Mrs. Metzger 
became very active in his career. While contin- 
uing as “household manager,” she was a “co- 
traveler, receptionist and social confrere on 
occasion.” For many years she also taught vio- 
lin and piano privately and played in solo and 
trio ensembles, string quartets and orchestras 
and conducted orchestral and choral groups. 
She also studied at Carnegie Tech, Cleveland 


Institute of Music and Pittsburgh Institute of 
Music. 

She was a member of AAUW, P.T.A. and 
was former president of the Oberlin New York 
City and Metropolitan Areas Women’s Club. 

She leaves two sons. Her husband died in 
1975. 


1930 


Helene Monod Cassidy, A.M., June 12, 1980, 
in Madison, Wis. She taught French at U. Wis- 
consin for 20 years. When she retired in 1979 
as professor, a position she had held for five 
years, she said it was due to “age and declining 
health.” She had previously taught at the Ship- 
ley School, Bryn Mawr, U. Mich., U. College of 
West Indies and College Lucie Berger in Stras- 
bourg, France. 

Born in Pontarlier (Doubs) France, April 24, 
1909, she received the Diplome de Fin d'Etudes 
Secondaire from Lycee Lamartine in Paris in 
1926 and the Diplome de Professeur de Fran- 
cais al’Etranger from the University of Paris in 
1929. When she studied at Oberlin she was the 
first assistante at French House. 

She published many books on French litera- 
ture, 18th century figures (Le Blanc, Lalande) 
and several texts and articles. She was also 
awarded the Officier des Palmes Academiques 
and the Chevalier de l’‘Ordre du Merite by the 
French government. From 1960 to 1962 she 
developed a series of WHA-TV French lessons 
for grade school pupils. 

Mrs. Cassidy received the B.A. from Tuscu- 
lum College in 1928 and the Ph.D. in compara- 
tive literature from U. Michigan in 1939. She 
was listed in Who's Who in America. 

She leaves her husband, Frederic G. ’30, '32 
A.M., and four children including Claire M. 
‘65; 


1931 


Melvin A. Pearce, t, Sept. 12, 1980, in Evan- 
ston, Ill., where he was senior minister at 
Northminster Presbyterian Church. Born Jan. 
22, 1908, in Ottawa, Ill., he received the A.B. 
from Parsons in 1929 and attended the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology 1930-31. He was 
pastor for three years at First Presbyterian 
Church in Stanford, Ill., for six years in Urbana, 
Ill., and for three in Hutchinson, Kan., before 
going to Evanston in 1945. He received the 
B.D. from McCormick Theological Seminary 
in 1933 and the honorary D.D. from Blackburn 
College in 1945. He was a former director of 
the McCormick Seminary and the Presbyter- 
ian Home. He leaves his wife, the former Eliza- 
beth A. Connelly whom he married in 1942, 
and a daughter. 


1932 


Ada A. Nutting Allen, k, Sept. 11, 1980, in 
Seattle. She attended the College 1929-30 and, 
while studying at the Oberlin Kindergarten 
Training School 1930-32, she also studied 
voice under Marie Levering (1932). 

Mrs. Allen was born Nov. 2, 1904, in Fari- 
bault, Minn. She received the B.A. from 
Carleton in 1928 and married Guerdon S. 
Allen in 1932. They lived in Seattle for a year 
and then moved to Faribault, where he was 
executive vice president of Nutting Truck and 
Caster Co. and she was vice president and 
director of the firm. In 1968, when they 
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retired, they returned to Seattle. Three years 
later Mr. Allen died. 

Mrs. Allen was a 50-year member of the 
National Society of the D.A.R. and was a 
member of the P.E.O., P.T.A. and the Congre- 
gational Church. She was soloist and sang in 
many choral groups and supported the Seattle 
Symphony and Opera actively. 

She leaves daughters Edith A. Rotsaert and 
Charlotte Halber, four grandsons and a sister, 


Ruth Shaft. 


1933 


Myra Conlon Clark, Oct. 31, 1980, at Strong 
Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N.Y., after a 
brief illness. She was born in Detroit, Sept. 22, 
1910. She married Caspar M. in 1933 and for 
several years was a concert pianist in Cleveland. 

They moved to Rochester in the late ’30’s. 
Mrs. Clark was active in the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation’s women’s committee and president 
1951-53. She was also instrumental in starting 
the annual Bach Festival in Rochester in 1956. 

Mrs. Clark leaves her husband, two daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren and a brother. 


Kent H. Lee, Nov. 22, 1980, in Hillcrest Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland. President of Kent H. Lee Adver- 
tising Inc., he was known for his expertise in 
advertising, marketing and public relations. 

Before establishing his own business in 1968, 
he was chairman and chief executive officer of 
Watts, Lee & Kenyon Inc., an ad agency he 
joined in 1962. He was also vice president and 
account executive for D’Arcy ad agency. In 
1960 he went to New York to become presi- 
dent of Outdoor Advertising Inc. 

Mr. Lee attended Oberlin 1929-31. He also 
studied at Akron and Western Reserve. 

He was director of the Advertising Council 
of America and was a founding director of the 
Singing Angels. 

He leaves his wife and three children. 


Herman Petricoff, Oct. 8, 1980, in Cincinnati. 
He was born Oct. 29, 1909, in Russia and came 
to the U.S. 4% years later. At one time he was a 
purchasing agent representative for the Philip 
Carey Co. and most recently was owner of the 
Herman Petricoff Co. 

He was honorary president and second recip- 
ient of the life membership award of the Jewish 
Community Center and was a former board 
member of the Orthodox Jewish Home for the 
Aged. In addition he was a board member of 
the B’nai B’rith, the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion and was past president of Volunteers of 
America and a member of the Bureau of Jewish 
Education. 

He leaves his wife, Neoma, three children, 
three grandchildren and a sister. 


1934 


Ruth Rayburn Harding, July 29, 1980, in Por- 
tola Valley, Calif., of a massive heart attack. 
She was born Oct. 15, 1912, in Kokomo, Ind. 
After graduating from Oberlin she joined the 
staff in the treasurer’s office as an assistant in 
charge of loan funds. She remained there until 
1939, when she received an Adelia Johnston 
Fellowship. She then spent the summer of 
1939 at Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute 
and entered Berkeley where she studied physi- 
ology and was an assistant in the radiation lab. 

She and J. Gordon Harding were married in 
1940. She spent the following years rearing 
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three children, studying the viola and learning 
the Japanese art of Bonsai. In her later years, 
she was an active member of the U.C. Faculty 
Wives’ Section Club and for the last 12 years of 
the Stanford Faculty Women’s Club. She was 
also a member of two string quartets, one in 
Palo Alto and one in Berkeley. 

She is survived by her husband, an electrical 
engineer at the Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center, three children and two grandchildren. 


1935 


Ruth E. Mulhauser, Dec. 8, 1980, of cancer, in 
Limoges, France, where she was working on 
the history of the Haviland family, manufac- 
turers of French china. She was professor and 
former chairman of French at Case Western 
Reserve and author of several books on French 
literary figures. 

Dr. Mulhauser was born Nov. 20, 1913, in 
Cleveland. In 1935, she went to France as an 
assistante d’anglais at the Ecole Normale de 
Limoges. She was an instructor in French at 
Wooster, an instructor in Spanish at Hiram 
and an instructor and later assistant professor 
at Hollins. 

In 1946 she received her appointment as 
associate professor of romance languages at 
WRU. In 1956, she was promoted to professor 
and from 1955 to 1960 she held the chair. Early 
in 1980, she retired to part-time teaching. 

Dr. Mulhauser received the M.A. in 1937 
from Wetern Reserve and the M.A. in 1940 and 
Ph.D. in 1941 from Radcliffe. She was a member 
of the Maison Francaise de Cleveland, the 
Modern Language Association and the Church 
of the Covenant. In addition to writing the 
books Sainte-Beuve and Graeco-Roman Antiquity and 
Maurice Sceve, she wrote many French textbooks 
and articles. She was on the editorial board of 
the 19th Century French Studies Journal (1972) 
and the French literature board of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina (1973). 

In 1959, the French government gave her 
the title of Chevalier de L’Ordre des Palmes 
Academiques. She was listed in Who's Who of 
American Women. 


1937 


Frederick R. Brewster, Dec. 13, 1980, at his 
home in Ossining, N.Y., of a heart attack. For 
the past two years he was a self-employed writ- 
er, editor and public relations consultant. Prior 
to that he held a number of similar positions 
with various agencies. 

In 1937 he became associate editor for 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. in Chi- 
cago. After five years he joined the Coast 
Guard where he served three years as an 
officer. He was then chief for the London 
News Bureau of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
and for a short time was assistant public rela- 
tions manager for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
and director of public relations for SABENA 
Belgian Airlines. 

From 1953 to 1960 Mr. Brewster was an 
account executive and later vice president for 
the John Mather Lupton Co. and he held the 
same position (1961-65) for another New York 
firm, Ellington & Co. Inc. For nine years, he 
worked in public relations and advertising for 
ASEA, a worldwide producer of equipment for 
generation, transmission and industrial utili- 
zation of electricity, headquartered in Sweden. 
Before becoming self-employed, he was an 


account executive for the Bugli Co., New York 
City. 

Mr. Brewster was born Sept. 28, 1915, in 
Scranton, Pa. In 1944 he married the former 
Barbara Murphy (Connecticut College for 
Women ‘43) and they had four daughters. 

He was a member of the Public Relations 
Society of America and was former president 
of the Ossining Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion and the New York City Alumni Club and 
the Oberlin Men’s Club of Chicago. As an 
undergraduate, he was a founder of Mummer’s. 
He had been an alumni admissions rep since 
1973, a career counseling coordinator since 
1975 anda member of the board of the Oberlin 
Club of Westchester and Southern Connecti- 
cut since 1973. 

He became chairman of the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s career counseling committee in July and 
was in Oberlin later that month for a meeting 
of the Alumni Board’s executive committee. 
He also attended the Alumni Board’s annual 
meeting in November. He was frequently a 
participant in career conferences at Oberlin 
and proud to have been elected (1978) vice 
commodore of the Overseas Yacht Club, an 
offshoot of the Overseas Press Club. 

In addition to his wife and children, including 
Abigail Pearl who attended Oberlin 1971-72, 
he leaves two grandchildren and a sister, 
Barbara ‘43. 


1938 


Edward W. (“Bud”) Jacobson, July 16, 1980, at 
Lawrence Hospital in Bronxville, N.Y. He 
retired ten years ago as vice president of East- 
ern Airlines. Since 1940 his career was devoted 
to airline aviation. He began working for TWA 
as a meteorologist and was promoted to flight 
superintendent, assistant to the director of 
operations, assistant to the general manager of 
flight operations, director of operational con- 
trol, systems director for transportation, plan- 
ning and control and, in 1962, was made vice 
president for transportation. In 1965, he left 
TWA to work for Eastern. 

Mr. Jacobson was born Oct. 11, 1915, in Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. He did graduate work at Chicago 
(1943-45) and participated in the Institute for 
Management at Northwestern in 1961. He was 
a member of the American Meteorological 
Society and the American Association of 
Geographers. 

He leaves his mother, Vira W., and three 
children including Ted ‘66. His marriage to H. 
Deb White ‘38 ended in divorce in 1975. 


1939 


Eleanor Zellers Edwards, Nov. 10, 1980, at St. 
Rita’s Hospital, Lima, Ohio, of cancer. She was 
a church organist and voice soloist for many 
years in the New York City area. After gradua- 
tion from the Conservatory she was assistant 
professor of singing at Elon College in North 
Carolina. She was later vocal coach and recital- 
ist at Hofstra and did guest solos at Adelphi U. 
She was also a soloist for a chamber group, 
Amor Musicae, and was choir director in the 
New York area churches for many years. 

From 1964 to 1970 she was secretary of the 
Revelers Quartet, a group owned by her hus- 
band, Thomas A. ‘38. He sang tenor in the 
group. The Edwardses moved from their home 
in Westbury, L.I., to Gomer, Ohio, in 1975. For 
two years she taught piano, sang privately and 
studied organ. 

Mrs. Edwards was born Oct. 9, 


1917, in 
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Newark, N.J. She leaves her husband, three 
children, seven grandchildren, brother Albert 
H. ‘41 and a sister. 


Jack N. Stern, Sept. 10, 1980, in an automobile 
accident. A renowned composer, arranger and 
orchestrator, he arranged the music for most 
of the Hanna-Barbera TV shows, including 
“Huckleberry Hound,” “Yogi Bear,” “The 
Flintstones,” and others. 

He was bornin Cleveland April 11, 1914, and 
began studying music at the age of five. While 
in high school, he won the state snare drum 
championship and went on to lead a band in the 
341st Armed Service Forces. From 1939 to 
1943 he was the arranger, conductor and per- 
former for radio station WHK in Cleveland. In 
the 1940’s he was professor of composition at 
Westlake School of Music and at the same time 
wrote arrangements for Henry Bussey, Spade 
Cooley, Mark Warnow and his own band. 

While a student at Oberlin, Mr. Stern was 
actively involved in making music. He was the 
driving force in Larry Gill's orchestra (1936- 
37) and he and Hugh Stuart ‘40 organized the 
Campus Cavaliers in 1937-38. 

In his later years in music Mr. Stern worked 
on a free-lance basis. He was also a volunteer 
performer and director of music at veterans’ 
hospitals in the Los Angeles area and did tele- 
casts and broadcasts for such institutions as 
City of Hope and Cerebral Palsy. 

He leaves his wife, the former Frances Young, 
and two daughters. 


1942 


Stuart A. Dunham, Dec. 29, 1980, at his home 
in Pittsford, N.Y., after an apparent heart 
attack. He had been planning to return to work 
as editorial chairman of Gannett Rochester 
Newspapers following a five-month illness 
during which, for a time, he was 90 percent 
paralyzed by a viral infection identified as 
Guillaume-Barre syndrome. The disease killed 
some recipients of swine-flu vaccine. 

Mr. Dunham was born in Binghamton, N.Y., 
Jan. 24, 1920. He left Oberlin at the end of two 
years (1940) because he couldn’t afford to stay 
in school. He worked for a time at the Ansco 
plant (now GAF Corp). In 1943 he offered to 
work for nothing if the Binghamton Press would 
hire him asa reporter. He had no experience in 
journalism, but the editor gave him a chance. 
At the end of a month he was on the payroll 
and worked his way up to city editor, a job he 
held until 1965 when he moved to Camden, 
N.J., as editor of the Courier-Post. He became 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Times in 1967 
and went to Rochester in 1971 as executive 
editor of the Democrat and Chronicle and the 
Times-Union. He had been editorial chairman 
since 1977. 

He leaves his wife, Maureen, and three 
daughters. 


1955 


Oscar R. Roman, Sept. 17, 1980, in Mountain 
View, Calif., where he retired two years ago. 
He taught music, homeroom and was guidance 
counselor with Ferndale and Oak Park, Mich., 
schools for 23 years. He also served on the 
Youth Guidance Board in Oak Park, taught 
adult education at Oakland University, and 
sang in many synagogue choirs in greater 
Detroit. He was born Aug. 8, 1915, in Toronto, 
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Canada, and received the M.Ed. from Wayne 
State in 1958. He leaves daughters Cheryl and 
Jane, brother Bernard and four grandchildren. 
His wife, the former Frances Beller, died in 
1977. 


Helen McHenry Seidman, Nov. 2, 1980, in a 
hospital near the Nachal-Oz Kibbutz where 
she had lived since 1964. She emigrated to 
Israel in 1963. 

A botany major at Oberlin, she was a member 
of Sigma Xi and was a member of stage crews 
and technical director for Mummers and G&S. 
She received the M.A. in botany (1957) and the 
Ph.D. in genetics from Illinois. 

Dr. Seidman was bornin Takoma Park, Md., 
May 27, 1933. Her marriages to Richard Peter- 
son ‘55 and Angus Shannon ended in divorce. 

She and Benjamin Seidman were married by 
proxy in 1964 because the Jewish rabbinate 
refused to permit Jews to marry non-Jews and 
she was a Unitarian. Later, when she was con- 
verted to Judaism, the Interior Ministry refused 
to register her as Jewish because she was con- 
verted by a rabbi of the Reform movement. 
The ensuing struggle between Dr. Seidman 
and the clergy almost caused the collapse of the 
late Prime Minister Golda Meir’s government 
when the National Religious Party members of 
her coalition threatened to resign. Dr. Seidman 
eased the situation by being reconverted 
according to Orthodox law. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves chil- 
dren Ruth, Rachel and Yehuda, parents Wil- 
liam and Helvi McHenry, and sister Mary 
Susan Crickman who attended Oberlin 
1954-55. 


1963 


John W. Northrup, Dec. 1, 1980, when his car 
hit an unlighted truck parked on a narrow 
Jamaican highway. He was returning from the 
hills where he had taken upon himself the task 
of bringing news to the parents of the death of 
one of their sons who was a student at the Iona 
School. John and his wife, Darlene, worked 
there on behalf of a church mission in Jamaica. 

John was born Jan. 21, 1942, in New Haven, 
Conn. He received the M.A. from Chicago in 
1965 and married Darlene that year. He then 
studied organ fora year at U. Illinois and dur- 
ing the next year, they both taught at the Sebei 
College, Mbale, Uganda, through the Peace 
Corps. When they returned to the U.S., John 
studied personnel administration at Columbia 
while Darlene was a reading consultant at 
Chapin School. In 1970, they moved to Minne- 
sota where John was a student personnel 
worker in the office of the advisor to foreign 
students at the University. He was also study- 
ing for the Ph.D. in counselor education. 

He leaves his wife and a son. 


1977 


Richard M. Sahley, Jan. 2 in Oregon, while 
helping a member of a mountain climbing team 
attempt to scale Mt. Jefferson. They were at 
the 10,000-ft. level on the 12,000-ft. mountain 
(60 miles northeast of Eugene) when Richard 
went to the aid of the climber who had lost her 
footing and was holding on to her ax which she 
had embedded in the ice. In his attempts to 
rescue her, he lost his footing and fell 2,000 
feet. Richard attended Oberlin 1973-76, then 
transferred to U. Oregon, where he graduated 
this past June. He was a geologist for the U.S. 
Forest Service and an avid mountain climber. 
He was also an Outward Bound instructor. He 


was born in Cleveland May 25, 1952, and 
leaves his parents, Lloyd W. and Harriet A. 
Sahley of Mayfield Heights, Ohio, brothers 
William O. and A. Douglas anda sister, Susan 
Rappaport. 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 
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of the Oberlin faculty who served on 
many major committees. He was 
regularly a member of the College 
Faculty Council. He was sought for 
planning committees. When he spoke 
in committee meetings and in faculty 
meetings, it was to make brief, pre- 
cisely thought-out contributions. In 
the planning and the supervision of 
the construction of Kettering Hall in 
the later 1950’s, he played a major 
role. The quality, continuing useful- 
ness and flexibility of the chemistry 
facilities in Kettering are in large 
measure a consequence of his contri- 
butions. He was chairman of the 
department of chemistry from 1945- 
65. He was an active member of the 
Oberlin Phi Beta Kappa chapter. 
Though as an undergraduate he had 
not beena participant himself, he had 
a longstanding and lively interest in 
intercollegiate sports. For over 20 
years he represented Oberlin on the 
board of the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence and he was president of that 
body for two years. 

Luke also led a richly active private 
life. He was an avid reader with par- 
ticular interests in both political and 
natural histories. He was said to have 
read every Western in the Oberlin 
Public Library. He was a member of 
the Oberlin and Lorain County 
Democratic committees when Re- 
publicans outnumbered Democrats 
on the Oberlin faculty. He was a 
skilled gardener, an energetic out- 
doorsman and an eager traveler. He 
took advantage of retirement years 
to pursue many of these interests 
vigorously. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen, a 
son, Bruce, and two daughters, Joan 
and Ann. All are Oberlin graduates. 

Luke Steiner has left a memorable 
legacy to his college. 


Memorial minute by Norman C. Craig 53, 
professor of chemistry, for presentation to the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College Feb. 24, 
1981. 
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Alumni 
news 


1981 


Adrian Tenzer, a December 1980 grad, and 
Matthew Horowitz ’79 were married Dec. 27 
at the Park Lane Hotel in New York City. 
Matthew is a student at the School of Medi- 
cine, Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara, 
in Jalisco, Mexico. 


1980 


As a Shansi experimental rep, Jill Arace has 
become a volunteer staff member for the 
American Friends Service Committee’s work 
in Thailand. After studying Thai language in 
Chieng Mai, she has begun working with 
Hmong refugees from Laos who are lodged at 
refugee camps in northeastern Thailand. 

Jeff Barnes has a job with the Washington 
(D.C.) chapter of Blue Cross/Blue Shield. After 
graduation he worked on the Anderson cam- 
paign in Washington. When the cabinet post 
didn’t come through, he took an extended 
vacation in New York and Boston and made a 
stop in Oberlin after Thanksgiving. Address: 
2615 Fairview Drive, Alexandria, VA 22306. 
Phone 703/768-0108. 

Sika Berger and Bob Wharton, Wilder Hall 
building supervisor, were married Dec. 20 in 
Finney Chapel. 

Heidi Boenke sang and played guitar in 
Wilder Main Lounge on Halloween night. She 
has been playing at local restaurants in Eugene, 
Ore., three or four times a month and is also 
working up some repertoire with other local 
musicians. She is also working weekday morn- 
ings at the Eugene Public Library and on week- 
ends she is live-in help for a disabled woman. 
Address: 2840 Pearl St., Eugene, OR 97405. 

David Estrin is assistant political science edi- 
tor in the college and professional books di- 
vision of Longman’s Inc. Home address: 232 
West 24th St., Apt. 3W, New York, NY 10011. 
Phone 212/243-3145. Business: 764-1223. 

Sue Haas plans toattend law school in 1982- 
83. Address: 111-B W. Spring St., Marietta, 
OH 45750. 

Andrea Hauser is working for an actuary 
firm in downtown Seattle. 

Jed Johnson is a benefits authorizer at the 
Social Security Administration's Great Lakes 
Program Service Center in Chicago. He pro- 
cesses claims that the computer can't handle. 
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Address: 6826 N. Wayne, Apt. 1D, Chicago, IL 
60626, phone: 312/973-4063. 

Naomi Klein spent six weeks last fall in 
Europe and since the beginning of January has 
been directing historic preservation surveys in 
Brighton, Steamboat Springs and Craig, Colo. 
She is sharing an apartment with Debbie Bal- 
lin. Address: 1111 Maxwell Ave., #221, Boulder, 
CO 80302. Phone 303/443-5663. 

From September through April, Anne 
Nordquist works as costume assistant for the 
Cleveland Ballet. When the company is not in 
town, she is assistant wardrobe mistress for 
the Cleveland Opera. During the summer 
months, she plans to return to Hagerstown, 
Ind., to work summer stock. Anne lives in 
Oberlin at 160 E. College. 

Laura Stachel and Timothy Corfman ‘79 are 
living together in Chicago. Tim is completing 
his second year in the M.D.-Ph.D. program at 
Rush Medical College and Laura is conducting 
pediatric research at U. Chicago. Together 
they are superintending an apartment building 
in Lincoln Park and invite any Oberlinians in 
need of a new Chicago residence to contact 
them at 1900 North Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IL 
60614. Phone 312/951-6981. 


1979 


2 i 

Chris Ball is working full time for the Lorain 
Journal as Vermilion correspondent. 

Fred Bobb has been promoted from Aram- 
co’s assistant administrative manager in the 
engineering design division of the Power Sys- 
tems Organization to administrative manager, 
same division. He continues to live in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. 

Julia K. Hamilton plans to marry Shaw 
Mudge Jr. in June. Julia attends Manhattan 
School of Music and Shaw is an executive 
officer at Shaw Mudge and Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Roger Heine, finance officer with General 
Electric Credit Corp. in Stamford, Conn., has 
been named acting principal cello of the Nor- 
walk Symphony. 

Dorcas Kachic and lan D. Johnson were mar- 
ried Nov. 28, 1980, in St. Paul Lutheran Church, 
Dunkirk, N.Y. lan works for The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Office in London, where they reside, 

Mike Lasky is living in Washington and 


studying Aikido with Saotome sensei. He is 
currently enrolled in a doctoral program in 
economics at U. Maryland. 

Phillip Longman wrote the January 1981 
New Jersey Monthly's cover story, “Saving New 
Jersey's Economy.” He has been on the maga- 
zine staff since October 1979. Phil’s feature 
article, “Trouble in Paradise,” was in the 
November 1980 issue. 

On Dec. 2 Ken Losey began a one-year term 
of service for VISTA. He isin Seattle, where he 
works with El] Centro De La Raza, a social 
service, advocacy organization for the Chica- 
no/Latino/Mexicano community of Seattle. Ken 
plans to live and do graduate work in one of the 
Pacific states when his service expires. 

David L. Miller is finishing his M.S. in sport 
psychology at Penn State. He is usually found 
on the squash courts, where he teaches and 
plays, but occasionally he mixes ina little work 
on his thesis: studying the effects of exercise 
and verbal comments on retaliatory behavior. 

Rebekah Ross is teaching freshman English 
for Princeton-in-Asia at Beijing Normal Uni- 
versity, People’s Republic of China. 

Tom Stoffregen is in the Ph.D. program in 
psychology at Cornell, after spending the 
second half of 1979 working on the space shut- 
tle at Cape Canaveral. 


1978 


Cathy Blank is a speech-language patholo- 
gist in a nursing home program at Northwest 
Hospital’s Speech and Hearing Center in Seat- 
tle. She received the B.S. in speech pathology 
from Ohio U. in 1978 and then moved to Seat- 
tle to continue her education and received the 
M.S. in August 1980. 

Christine Buss is studying vision at U. Cali- 
fornia at San Diego. Address: 250-B Hill St., 
Solana Beach, CA 92075. 

Jonathan Morgenstern and Sarah Gabinet 
‘75 plan to be married in July. They are 
second-year students at the CWRU School of 
Law. 

Beginning in March, Denise Owen plans to 
spend 15 months in Tokyo teaching English 
and working with a church growth program. 
She also plans to complete the master’s of 
theology before she leaves for Japan. Address: 
clo English Language Institute, Isogaya Build- 
ing, #101, 1-12-14 Kami-Ochiai, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo 161, Japan. 

Jolie Solomon was awarded a $1,000 schol- 
arship by the New York Financial Writers’ 
Association. She continues to study business 
journalism at Columbia’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. 


1977. Cluster reunion May 23-25 


Anita Jane De Angelis and Randall Scott 
McKeeman were married in Bethesda, Md., 
July 26. Randy’s father, a Unitarian minister in 
Akron, Ohio, officiated. Priscilla Grindle De 
Angelis ‘40, Deena Webb, Melissa Morrison 
Marion ‘76, Karen Orlansky, Lynn Ferguson, 
David Riggs ‘73, Robin Murez, Monique Fowler 
76, Andrea DiLorenzo ‘73, and Jamie (Sher- 
man ’70) and Jeff Rudolph ‘68 attended. Anne 
Huil accompanied on flute. Anita and Randy 
have moved from Connecticut to Cleveland. 
Address: 10810 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, OH 
44106. 

Valerie Forstman is playing ina wind quintet 


and teaching private flute lessons in Toronto 
this year. 

Barbara Peterson plans to complete the 
M.Mus. at Yale in May. 

Julie Robbins has been working as a thera- 
pist ina child and adolescent sexual abuse clinic 
in the San Francisco General Hospital for the 
past year. Address: 480 21st Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94121. 

Rebecca Rose and Roger A. Purdon were 
married Dec. 27, 1980, in St. James Lutheran 
Church, Stewart Manor, L.I. Rebecca is a vio- 
linist with the San Jose Symphony. Roger is an 
attorney in Oakland. 

Since completing the writing of Decoding Cor- 
porate Camouflage (BOOKS, Winter 1981), Betsy 
Schmidt has been completing a study for the 
Center of Concern (Washington, D.C.) on U.S. 
aid and its effect on private voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in Third World development 
activities. She plans to pursue graduate studies 
in African history next year. 

Mark T. Walsh was accepted to the Bar of 
the State of New York. He graduated from 
Albany Law School of Union U. with law 
review honors in June 1980 and since Sep- 
tember has been associated with the law firm 
of Rowley and Forrest in Albany. 
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Barbara Branaman is a market analyst for 
Exxon Enterprises Inc., STAR systems divi- 
sion, Pasadena, Calif. 

Nanette Carter was featured in the Novem- 
ber issue of Flair. Entitled “Artists: A Life of 
Celebration,” the article discusses Nanette’s 
lifelong interest in art. She currently special- 
izes in woodcuts, drawings and collage and 
teaches full time at the Dwight Englewood 
School in Englewood, N.J. Coreen Simpson, 
who wrote and photographed the article, says 
that “among the best serious artists in New 
York, Nanette is considered one of the strong- 
est of the young artists to watch.” 

Neva Dyer and Peter Egan planned to be 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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married Jan. 3. They are living in Chicago 
where Neva works for Amherst Associates. 
Peter is a consultant for Hewitt Associates. 

Madyun Maryam Hanan (Mary L. Brown) 
and Rasoul Suluki were married Aug. 30. 
Daa’iyah Saleem (Christine Davis) attended. 
Rasoul is a training specialist with Middlesex 
County CETH and is also an Islamic minister in 
the New Brunswick, N.J., area. Maryam 
received the D.M.D. from New Jersey Dental 
School and is presently working at North Jer- 
sey Community Union Neighborhood Health 
Center in Newark. “As-Salaam-alaikum.” 

Timothy Hart became the fourth generation 
of his family to practice law when he joined his 
father’s firm in November. Tim graduated in 
May 1980 from U. Akron School of Law. He 
and his wife, the former Lorrey Long, reside in 
Kent, Ohio. 

David Hilbrink, senior actuarial associate 
with the Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, has 
been named a Fellow of the Society of Actuar- 
ies (comparable to a Ph.D. in mathematics). 

David and Alice Rice Tubley are living in 
Tampa, where David is working with the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship. Alice is at home, 
on maternity leave from teaching music, and is 
taking care of their son, Andrew David, born 
April 8, 1980. Address: 5215 Charis Lane #207, 
Temple Terrace, FL 33617. Phone 813/ 
985-8251. 

Heidi Vardeman-Hilf was ordained Jan. 18 
at the Jan Hus Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, where she now is assistant pastor. 

Gary Kurlancheek and Elena Nikischin were 
married Sept. 27, 1980, at Mt. Zion Synagogue, 
St. Paul, Minn. Oberliners at the wedding were 
Jan Bowers ’75, David and Carolyn (Wolfe ’77) 
Spivak and Carl Emont. Gary is manager of 
market research for the Betty Crocker division 
of General Mills and Elena is the media coordi- 
nator for Tenant Co. They are living at 4801 
West 28th St., St. Louis Park, MN 55416. 

Abigail Meese is working as a supervisor of 
claims and data processing for a health mainte- 
nance organizationin Morris County, N.J. She 
is also interested in the Morristown Unitarian- 
Universalist Fellowship. Address: 10 Hill St., 
Morristown, NJ 07960. 

Ellen Tarnofsky has received the M.B.A. 
from Columbia and is working for Citicorp ina 
small consulting group. 
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Nancy Bent gave a paper at the 98th annual 
meeting of the American Ornithologist’s Union 
in August. The paper was entitled “Territory 
Selection as a Means of Determining Territory 
Quality in the Red-Winged Blackbird” and was 
part of the research she has done toward an 
M.S. in ecology from Rutgers. Nancy gradu- 
ates this spring and will start hunting for jobs 
in zoos and natural history museums. 

Since 1978, Bruce Cryer has been involved in 
an experimental community and conscious- 
ness research school in Boulder Creek, Calif., 
called the University of the Trees. This past 
year he has been publishing director of the 
university's press which publishes over 30 
books in the fields of psychology, wholistic 
health, meditation, new sciences and educa- 
tion. In 1979, he was co-author and illustrator 
of You are a Rainbow, a book that shows the 
interrelationships of color, light and levels ‘of 
human consciousness. Recently, the commun- 
ity has become involved with a form of 
microalgae called Spirulina plankton, a highly 
nutritious natural food source which is 70% 


protein, contains 18 amino acids and is rich in 
vitamins, minerals and chlorophyll. The Secrets of 
Spirulina, written by 15 Japanese doctors and 
scientists who did wide-ranging research with 
numerous chronic diseases and documented 
the medical effects of the plankton, was pub- 
lished by University of the Trees Press, with 
Bruce as technical editor and production coor- 
dinator of the project. For more information on 
Spirulina write Bruce at Box 151, Boulder 
Creek, CA 95006. 

Sarah Gabinet and Jonathan Morgenstern 
‘78 plan to be married in July. They are second- 
year students at the CWRU School of Law. 

C. J. Heckman and Diane Millikan ’76 were 
married Aug. 31 in Stout Memorial United 
Methodist Church in Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Ushers included Paul Watkins, Bob Steele and 
Howard Brayman. Bobalso played guitar at the 
reception. Diane, a C.P.A., is a management 
consultant to the health care industry and 
works for Compass Consulting Group in Bel- 
levue, Wash. C.J. is in grad school at U. 
Washington and is swimming coach at Shore- 
line High School in Seattle and the Cascade 
Swim Club. 

Steven G. Lano and Mary F. Lubahn were 
married July 12 in the Grazer Dom Cathedral, 
Austria. Mary is a lyric soprano at the Graz 
Opera House, where Steven is assistant con- 
ductor. 

Richard Mandell is the author of The Bats, a 
novel, published by Hermes House Press (1615C 
Harmon St., Berkeley, CA 94703. $5.25 post- 
paid). 

Rick Petershack and his wife, Michele Car- 
rier, have purchased their first home at 2701 
Willard Ave., Madison, WI 53704. They are 
expecting their first child in June. Rick is cur- 
rently in his second year of law school at U. 
Wisconsin. 

Carol Shulman left her position as market- 
ing manager at Computer Sciences Corp., in 
California, to return to U. Mich. to complete 
the M.B.A. She planned to marry Michael C. 
Clark Jan. 24. Address: 2610 Verna, Ypsilanti, 
MI 48197. 

Martha Thomases and John Robert Tebbel 
were married Aug. 3, 1980. They live in New 
York City and together publish Comedy, a non- 
fiction magazine. Address: 124 Thompson St. 
#8, New York, NY 10012. 

Edith Wiens-Moser won her fifth interna- 
tional competition last summer at the Munich 
ARD. The earlier awards: Hugo Wolf 1976 and 
Mozart 1978 in Salzburg, the Schumann Gold 
Medal 1977 in East Germany and Schubert 
1978 in Vienna. She has been singing concerts 
in all of Europe. In January Edith toured Amer- 
ica (Fisher Hall in New York, Kennedy Center 
in Washington, Boston Symphony Hall, etc.), 
with the Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra 
under the direction of Helmuth Rilling, with 
Bach’s B-minor Mass. Home address: Georg- 
Schuster-Str. 18; 8033 Krailling, BRD. 

Susan Zimmer and Paul Vogel were married 
in September 1979. She has a master’s in 
medieval studies from the University of Toronto 
and a master’s from Ohio State in teaching 
English as a second language. She is now teach- 
ing English to adults at a school in Essen, W. 
Germany, and is studying for the doctorate in 
linguistics at the University of Bochum. 


1974 


James Christie has joined the roster of per- 
formers represented by Howard Ross Inc., 
concert management. He recently concluded 
his fifth European tour and plans to return to 
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Europe this year to record on historical in- 
struments. In June 1980 he was awarded an 
honorary D.F.A. by the New England School of 
Law. Jim continues as music director at Temple 
Beth El and Wellesley Hills Congregational 
Church in Massachusetts and also teaches 
privately. 

Ted Hommel and Laurie A. Malone were 
married May 17, 1980, in Long Beach, N.Y. 
Bruce Kostic and Michael Hankes attended. 
Ted is an attorney with the law offices of 
Richard Hartman in Mineola, N.Y. Home 
address: 573 W. Park Ave., Long Beach, NY 
ISO L, 

Jan Meess is playing violin with the Nova 
String Quartet. They mostly perform in West 
Virginia and in the Ohio Valley area. Jan is 
presently a student with Karen Tuttle at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. She has played 
with the Wheeling Symphony, the Pittsburgh 
Ballet Orchestra and the Youngstown Sym- 
phony. 

Ensign Christopher T. Weismann, USNR, 
and Rebecca H. Merrill planned to be married 
in December. Chris is participating in a pilot 
training program at Whiting Field, Milton, Fla., 
and Rebecca is on the staff of the Baptist Hos- 
pital, Pensacola. She graduated from Maine 
Medical School of Operating Room Technol- 
ogy in 1978. 


1973 


Barbara Bedard Neshvad returned to school 
in 1979 to pursue the M.B.A. in accounting at 
Georgia State U., Atlanta. She is an adminis- 
trative coordinator at Georgia Tech, providing 
accounting-based information to top manage- 
ment of the Engineering Experiment Station, 
the major research unit. Divorced in 1979, she 
has bought a house in Decatur and is content- 
edly living with a rock-and-roll recording engi- 
neer. Address: 1203 Oakview Road, Decatur, 
GA 30030. 

Peter Berman completed the M.S. in August 
1979 and is now in the Ph.D. program in agri- 
cultural economics at Cornell. He completed 
preliminary exams in economics, international 
nutrition and Southeast Asian Studies and left 
in January fora year to do dissertation research 
in Indonesia. His topic is an assessment of 
alternative modes of organizing rural health 
services in Java. His base is in Yogyakarta, at 
Gajah Mada, with the Center for Village and 
Regional Studies. Address: c/oP.P.S., Pedesaan 
dan Kawasan, Universitas Gajah Mada, Bulak 
Sumur G-7, Yogyakarta, Indonesia. (Tel. 88688, 
ext. 550). 

Marty Dugan left Oberlin Jan. 31 to become 
manager of sales and marketing for the Facility 
Management Institute of Ann Arbor. He and 
Candace (Croucher ’72) and their son, Shea, 
will maintain their residence in Oberlin proba- 
bly until July. She is a first-year law student at 
Cleveland Marshall and expects to continue 
her studies in Michigan. Marty was assistant 
executive director of the Alumni Association in 
1977-78 and has been development officer and 
assistant to the vice president for external 
affairs since July 1978. 

Dan and Mary (MacGinitie ‘74) Ferm have 
moved to 1974 Wing Point Way N.E., Bain- 
bridge Is., WA 98110. Dan finished law school 
at U. Mich. and is now working for LeSourd, 
Patten, Fleming, Hartung and Emory in Seat- 
tle. Mary finished a master’s in natural re- 
sources, environmental education and is taking, 
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time out to be a mother to Nora Ruth Ferm, 
born Sept. 9, 1980. 

Sally Fox has entered the master’s program 
in public and private management at Yale’s 
School of Organization and Management. 
Address: 937 Whitney Ave., Apt. B7, New 
Haven, CT 06511. 

Tom Hunt is playing second and fourth horn 
in the Philharmonishes Orchester der Stadt 
Essen, W. Germany. Last summer he saw 
Hazel Nevin. Steve and Ann (Landon) Cohen 
visited him at New Year’s. He was also visited 
by Greg Allen ‘70, who was preparing for the 
Queen Elizabeth Competition in Brussels. Tom 
recently married a woman named Angelika, 
who is from Germany. 

Rick Malkowski and Hilary Pople ‘75 are 
organizing a limited partnership to invest in 
Chicago area real estate. “Oberlin friends who 
would like to become partners are warmly 
invited.” Hilary will become a CPA in May and 
Rick is working for the federal government 
and is managing their real estate investments. 
Address: 6823 N. Lakewood, Chicago, IL 60626. 
Phone 312/338-4577. 

Robert Myers is working for the E.P.A. He is 
planning a return visit to his cousin in Alaska 
and “dreams of trades the Baltimore Orioles 
could make in order to clinch the World Ser- 
ies.” He lives in Takoma Park, Md. 

Michael Ruben is unit director at Coastal 
Community Counseling Center and is teach- 
ing at Wheelock College, Center for Parenting 
Studies. He and Robin H. Bromley (whom he 
plans to marry in April) have bought a 1750 
farmhouse in Norwell, Mass. It sits on 1% acres 
in the country and is heated by a wood stove. 


1972 


Gail Feigenbaum has returned to Princeton 
after two years as a fellow of the American 
Academy in Rome. She is trying to finish writ- 
ing her dissertation this year while holding an 
appointment as lecturer in art and archaeology. 


Jim N. Lindsay is halfway through his 
internship in the neonatal intensive care unit 
of Harbor General Hospital, Calif. In December, 
he visited with Katherine Cobb and Laurel 
Lyon. 

Kris Peterson and her husband, Everett 
Tyree, have a son, Derek Leonard Tyree, born 
Dec. 3 in Allen Memorial Hospital, Oberlin. 

Susan Weathers and Richard Larrey plan to 
be married in Scarsdale, N.Y., in March. Susan, 
who graduated from Columbia U. College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, is a resident in radi- 
ology at the Baylor College of Medicine in 
Houston. Richard graduated from U. Texas, 
received the M.D. from Washington U., and 
completed a residency in orthopedic surgery at 
the New York Orthopedic Hospital of the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. He is 
practicing orthopedics in Houston and is a clin- 
ical instructor at the Baylor College of Medi- 
cine and U.T. Medical School. 


1971 


Christopher Rouse’s Mitternachtlieder is one 
of five compositions selected from 264 submis- 
sions for performances in the New England 
Conservatory/Rockefeller Foundation Cham- 
ber Works Project for Contemporary Ameri- 
can Composers. 

Peter Sowiski and Barbara Rowe were mar- 
ried in Buffalo Aug. 9. Obies in attendance 
were Stephen Kelly and Dan Clemens. Pete 
just received tenure at SUNY College at Buf- 
falo where he continues as assistant professor 
of fine arts, teaching printmaking and paper- 
making. Barb is an instructor of fine arts at 
Villa Maria College of Buffalo where she 
teaches printmaking, drawing and basic design. 
They have bought a home at 393 Bird Ave., 
Buffalo, NY 14213. 

“Lou” Turilli is in her second year at U. 
Conn. School of Law. She is a teaching assis- 
tant in legal methods and is an officer on the 
Moot Court Board. This summer she plans to 


Sherry Zannoth ‘68 has signed a contract with the Metropolitan Opera and will make her 


debut March 26 (broadcast date: Sat., April 4 


). She is also singing with the New York 


City Opera Company. Patricia Schraden ‘70 (right) won the Verdi Competition in Bus- 
setto, Italy, last summer and is now singing leading roles with the Zurich Opera. Both sin- 


gers were students of Helen Hodam at Oberlin. 
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intern at the law firm of Cummings and Lock- 
wood in Stamford. Kort (Knudson ’70) is work- 
ing as an emergency physician at Middlesex 
Hospital in Middletown while he studies for his 
boards in endocrinology. Their son, Matthew, 
is four years old. Address: One Fern St., Hart- 
ford, CT 06105. 


1970 


Al Coddington and Caroline Cox have a 
daughter, Kate Shipley Coddington, born Dec. 
11, 1980. 

Diana Davidson returned to her hometown 
of Lexington, Ky., in November to sing with 
the Lexington Philharmonic. 

Tom Gold gave a public lecture on” Contem- 
porary Youth in China” in King 106 on Dec. 1. 
The visit to Oberlin was sponsored by Asia 
House, the Shansi Memorial Association and 
the sociology/anthropology department. 

Stephen and Lise Golder have left Dallas for 
Cape Cod where he is a psychologist at a com- 
munity mental health center. He is starting a 
limited private practice, also. Address: Box 208, 
22 Elm Ave., Monument Beach, MA 02553. 

Katherine Graeper was divorced and 
has since remarried. She has a daughter, 
Megan, and is expecting a second child in 
March. Katherine, who now goes by the name 
Katherine G. McMahon, is writing a disserta- 
tion on medieval women saints and is teaching 
freshman English at Northern Illinois U. 

Grikor Martiros Suni, son of Armena Mard- 
erosian and Ronald Suny, Oberlin associate 
professor of history, died Oct. 16, 1980, at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston of 
hemolytic uremic syndrome after an illness of 
three days. He was bornin Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Sept. 1, 1978, could sing 100 songs and played 
the piano for Suzuki teacher Haruko Kataoka 
(with his foot) at the age of 11 months. Armena 
and Ron are “trying to go on living” at 10 
Hillside Road, Watertown, Mass. 02172 (Phone 
617/926-0723). Ron is a fellow at Harvard for 
1980-81. Armena hopes to pick up her Suzuki 
piano teaching again soon. 


1969 


David Daykin is teaching sociology at 
Loyola-Marymount College in Los Angeles. 
After graduating from Oberlin, he spent two 
years in the Peace Corps in Venezuela. He 
returned to Vanderbilt U. where he received 
the M.A. and Ph.D. in sociology. David is mar- 
ried to Catalina Martinez from Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Christina Debye Buonasaro is principal of 
the Sowams Elementary School in Barrington, 
R.I1. 

After graduating from med school in June 
1980, Lynn K. Edwards began a three-year 
residency in family practice at Group Health 
Cooperative, a consumer-owned health main- 
tenance organization. She and Robert Fulghum 
have bought a house at 9622 25th Ave., N.E., 
Seattle, WA 98115. 

Ellice Forman began a post doctoral fellow- 
ship in psychology at Northwestern in October 
1980. She continues to pursue her research 
interest in collaborative problem-solving in 
children at the university. Her husband, Lowell 
Peyton, divides his time between working at a 
Chicago art gallery and painting and drawing. 

Jeff Hanna has become head of the news 
office at Washington & Lee University. He had 
been a reporter for the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
since 1979 and for the Nashville Tennessean for 
the preceding nine years. 
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Laura Reichenbach Eipper andJohn F. Palmer 
Hill Jr. were married Dec. 13, 1980, in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Laura is a reporter for The Tennes- 
sean. John received the master’s in political 
economy at the New School for Social Research 
and recently moved to Nashville from New 
York where he was employed by the Metropol- 
itan Hospital. 

When saxophonist James Houlik gave a reci- 
tal Nov. 6in Alice Tully Hall, Scott Schillin was 
what The New York Times (Nov. 9) called “Mr. 
Houlik’s expert and very busy piano accompa- 
nist.” One of the pieces they played was Sonata 
(1976), written by John Worley ‘42. Scott, his 
wife, Corinne, and daughter, Tamara, 6, have 
moved to 2610 Woodberry Dr., Winston-Salem, 
NC 27106. 

In January 1980 Mark Schomer became 
director of a coalition of private voluntary 
agencies which provided over $6,000,000 in aid 
to the Cambodian people through the Viet- 
namese-backed government in Phnom Penh. 
This one-year coalition, called” Action for Relief 
and Rehabilitation in Kampuchea,” pooled the 
resources of Church World Service, CARE, 
Lutheran World Relief, Heifer Project Interna- 
tional, Meals for Millions/Freedom from Hun- 
ger Foundation and the National Board of 
YMCA’s. This February Mark began a two- 
year overseas assignment as Church World 
Service regional representative in Central 
America. The move was a homecoming for 
Mark’s wife, Ana Maria, who left her parents 
in Guatemala in 1968. The Schomers and their 
children, Vera and Nadia, can be reached c/o 
Caravanas, P.O. Box 10250, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, Central America. 

Greg and Mary Ellen (Munsche ’67) Stanton 
have been in Phnom Penh since June, working 
with Church World Service, and were col- 
leagues of Mark Schomer in the coalition of 
voluntary agencies he directed. In 1979-80 
Mary Ellen was assistant professor at Yale 
School of Nursing and Greg was enrolled in 
Yale Law School. 


1967 


Alan Buster received the Ph.D. in English 
from U. Virginia in 1979. He and his wife, 
Kathy, have a second child, Anne Elliot, born 
Oct. 26, 1980. Alan is teaching at a girls’ prep 
school in Los Angeles. 


1966 


Henry M. Graham is attending Oregon 
State U., planning to complete a teaching 
degree in industrial arts this spring. 

Lewis Hayler has returned home to Califor- 
nia. He has a new job with Advanced Micro 
Devices, “one of the rapidly growing semicon- 
ductor companies of silicon valley.” He also 
hopes to put his French horn to use in musical 
groups in the area before too much more time 
goes by. Address: 2208 Meadowgate Way, San 
Jose, CA 95132. 

While working on the master’s in social work 
administration at Michigan State, Suzanne 
Kaplan is an administrative assistant for the 
Department of Pediatrics and Human Devel- 
opment, College of Human Medicine at the 
university. 
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JULY 24-AUGUST 7, 1981 


Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen are the great capitals. Fjords, lakes, 
mountains, forests and fairytale villages are the scenic splendors. Here’s 
your chance for a two-week taste of life in some of the most intriguing 
countries on earth. 

The combination of first and medium class accommodations offers 
unbeatable value for money without sacrificing standards. Unusual expe- 
riences include a two-day drive through rarely traveled Swedish country- 
side, highlighted by the Siljan Lake District where every village is decorated 
by a Maypole and people row to church. You'll also spend a couple of days 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s fairytale country. Full Scandinavian breakfasts 
daily. Dinners in Grindaheim, Hermansverk, Lillehammer, Ludvika, Gothen- 
burg and Grenaa. 

Roundtrip regularly-scheduled transatlantic flights via Northwest Orient 
Airlines. Touring by private motorcoach and ferries with full-time tour direc- 
tor. Fly-drive option available. 


Prices: $1,895 from Cleveland; $1,795 from New York. Subtract $200 
if you select the fly-drive option. 


Send coupon for full information. 


Midge Brittingham, Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send me information on the Viking Adventure tour. 


Name Class Parent(s) of OC student —— 
Address - City State Zip 
Phone (day ) (night) — 5 
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1965 


Larry Gladieux has become executive direc- 
tor of the Washington Office of the College 
Board. He joined the College Board in 1971 as 
associate director and became director in 1974. 
In his new position, he is chief liaison officer in 
relations with the federal government and 
Washington-based educational associations. 

Gail Nelson, soprano, has her third visiting 
artist-in-residence appointment with Affiliate 
Artists Inc. This time she is being presented by 
the Spokane Arts Commission with assistance 
from Eastern Washington University and is 
sponsored by the Aetna Life & Casualty Foun- 
dation. She was in Spokane from Oct. 22 to 
Nov. 7 and from Jan. 18 to Feb. 4 and will 
return for two weeks in April or May. From 
March 5-10 she will be guest soloist with the 
Vancouver Symphony, conducted by Mitch 
Miller. These will be televised on Cable TV by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Network. 

Lynn Olson Wilson and Al Dunlop have a 
daughter, Mary Julia Dunlop. She was born 
Dec. 4, 1980. Lynn and Al were married in 
August 1979. They live in New Providence, 
N.J., and work at Bell Laboratories. 


1962 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


James R. Bavis has joined Gold Bond Build- 
ing Products in Charlotte, N.C., as general 
director of human resources. He and his wife 
had previously been partners in their own law 
firm in Columbus, Ohio. They have two sons. 

Richard H. Bromund has been promoted to 
professor of chemistry at the College of Woos- 
ter. He is on study leave during 1980-81 to do 
research at the EAWAG (Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute for Water Pollution Research and Con- 
trol) Laboratory in Zurich, Switzerland. He 
and Linda (Wolf) and their two children are 
living in the town of Uster. Dick is the son of 
Mrs. and Dr. Werner H. Bromund ’35 A.M., 
emeritus professor of chemistry. 

Michael Rosen, his wife, Judith Bergson, and 
son, Christopher, are now living in Cambridge, 
Mass. Michael is an attorney for Boston U. 

The second edition of War, Peace, and Interna- 
tional Politics by David Ziegler will be published 
early this year by Little, Brown and Co. 


1961 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


Betsy Samuelson has been promoted from 
assistant director to associate director of the 
American Bankers Association’s newsletter 
department. 


1960 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


1959 


Christopher Barthel is living in Hawaii 
where he is a clinical psychologist, serves as 
consultant to Hawaii’s family court and is 
engaged in private practice. “Kit’s” address: 
P.O. Box 1811, Waimea, HI 96743. 

Virginia Parr, former head of the education- 
psychology section at the U. Oregon Library, 
has been appointed assistant university librar- 
ian for public services (acting) through Sep- 
tember 1981. She has completed her second 
year as founding editor of the Behavioral & Social 
Sciences Librarian, a quarterly journal published 
by Haworth Press. 

George H. Strauss is running for comptroller 


56 


of the City of New York in the 1981 elections. 
In announcing his candidacy, as a Democrat, he 
said the “shameful decline of our city since 
1974” could be reversed by correct use of the 
comptroller’s power to be the “fiscal attorney 
general for New York City.” George has beena 
resident of New York City since 1964. Part of 
his 18 years of fiscal, management and inves- 
tigative experience in both government and 
private sectors was in the comptroller’s office. 
From 1974-78 he directed investigations of the 
public school system, day care for children, fos- 
ter care and operations of the comptroller’s 
office. His performance audit of foster care 
resulted in a model for performance auditing 
and child welfare standard setting. Oberlinians 
interested in helping the campaign are urged to 
contact George at 39 West 89th St. (Zip 10024), 
phone 212/877-0185. 


1958 


Herb and Lucy Blutenthal have a son, David 
Herbert, born Oct. 7, 1980, in Chicago. 

Bob Kreis is now music director of My Fair 
Lady, which is presently touring with Rex Har- 
rison. From Nov. 27 to March 7 the show is 
playing at the Pantages Theater in Hollywood. 
It returns to New York City (Uris Theater) in 
June. 

Bob Service has returned to Washington, 
D.C., from overseas. His State Dept. position is 
now director of Southern Cone (Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Paraguay) Affairs in the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


1957 


William C. Brainard will begin a three-year 
term July 1 as provost of Yale University. He 
has beena professor of economics at Yale since 
1969 and director of the Cowles Foundation, a 
leading economics research group, since 1976. 
He has been a faculty member at Yale since 
1962 and received the Ph.D. there in 1963. He 
has also been associated with the Cowles 
Foundation since 1962 and previously was its 
director in 1971-73. He currently is co-editor 
of the Brookings Papers on Economic Activity. 
He will succeed Georges May, Sterling profes- 
sor of French, who has been provost since July 
1979. The position is the university’s second 
highest. Richard N. Cooper ‘56, ‘78h, was pro- 
vost at Yale 1972-74. 

Phyllis Wagner Spisak has been named 
organist and choir director of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Baldwinsville, N.Y. Organist at State 
Street United Methodist Church in Fulton, 
N.Y., since 1973, she was also organist and 
choir director at Christ Community Church in 
Utica from 1964 to 1971. She has been rehears- 
al pianist for the Baldwinsville Theatre Guild’s 
last five productions and substitutes in school 
music in the district and gives private piano and 
organ lessons. 

Maralee Walker Rice has moved toa smaller 
home in Ballston Lake, N.Y. She continues to 
teach first grade which she has done for nine 
years. 


1956 25th reunion May 23-25 


Mary Greenhoe, Mus.M., who teaches music 
and English at Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
was the Tennessee Music Teachers Associa- 
tion’s “teacher of the year” for 1980. The 
award was based on outstanding performances 
in educational preparation, reputation as an 


effective teacher, general professional activity 
and service to the community as a music teacher. 

On Nov. 16, Lindsay D. Mahilrajan received 
his ordination at the Cove Springs United 
Church of Christ, Troy, Ohio. He received the 
M.Div. from United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, in 1980. He and his wife, Jeevo, have 
three children: Marino, Emily and Sharon. 

Bruce Norton has opened an office for the 
practice of clinical psychology in the Fitchburg- 
Leominster (Mass.) area at the Wachusett Pro- 
fessional Center. For the past 12 years, Bruce 
has been associate professor and director of the 
doctoral program in clinical and community 
psychology at North Carolina State 
U. He also was a regional consultant for the 
North Carolina Department of Mental Health. 
After returning to Massachusetts last year, he 
was a staff member of the mental health unit at 
Burbank Hospital. 


1955 


Ronald Kallen has joined the medical staff 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleve- g 
land, as assistant director, de- 
partment of pediatrics, and a 
consultant in pediatric nephr- 
ology. The author of the Na- 
tional Kidney Foundation’s in- 
formation brochure on nephro- 
sis, Ronald received the Golden Kidney Teach: 
ing Award from the division of hypertension 
and nephrology at the Cleveland Clinic where 
he was on the staff from September 1975 until 
his recent appointment at Mt. Sinai. 


1954 


Effective Jan. 1, George Kaufman resigned 
the John Rogers Chair of Banking and Finance 
at U. Oregon to accept the John F. Smith Jr. 
Professorship of Economics and Finance in the 
College of Business at Loyola in Chicago. 


1953 


Scott S. Withrow’s “Voices for God” had its 
first performance Nov. 9 at the Bland St. Uni- 
ted Methodist Church, Bluefield, W. Va. The 
anthem was commissioned by the church and 
was sung by all the choirs of the ministry of 
music and accompanied by a brass quartet. 
Scott is organist and choirmaster at St. George's 
Episcopal Church in Nashville, Tenn. 


1952 


Robert J. Thomas is listed in the fifth edition 
of Who's Who in the World. He was also re-elected 
to a three-year term on the board of directors 
of the Sex Information & Education Council of 
Indiana and serves as president of the organi- 
zation for a two-year term. Bob attended two 
computer conferences and a logic conference 
this past summer and he is in the process of 
coordinating and implementing a new compu- 
ter science major at DePauw. He was recently 
accepted for membership in the Triple Nine 
organization (99.9 percentile and above) on the 
basis of the “World’s Hardest IQ Test” (pub- 
lished in OMNI magazine) which was pro- 
cessed through Stanford U. 


1951 


Bob Hanson became president of the Scher- 
ing division of Schering-Plough Corp. in 
October 1980. He had been vice president and 
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by Albert E. Rees °43, 
President, Sloan Foundation 


This will be the keynote lecture for Reunion Plus and it will be delivered at 10 a.m. Sunday, May 
24, ata Commencement Symposium in Finney Chapel. 


Reunion Plus will begin Monday, May 25, immediately after Commencement, and will con- 
tinue through noon Wednesday, May 27. Topics for discussion are: 


@ The United States in the World Economy: Living with Interdependence 
e Frost, Sun and Safety Belts: Living with Change 

e National Income: Living within Our Means 

e To Regulate or Not to Regulate: That Is Not the Question 


Lecturers and resource people will be the following members of the Oberlin department of 
economics: James Zinser, Hirschel Kasper, Robert Tufts '40, Robert Piron, David Cleeton, 
Luis Fernandez. 


Presentations and discussions will include questions of energy and food resources, demo- 
graphic changes, urban policies, the welfare system, inflation and government spending, and 
systems of regulation within the economy. 


Literature is being mailed to parents of graduating seniors and to members of all reunion 
classes giving full details of Commencement, Reunions and Reunion Plus. This literature also 


contains registration forms. 


If you are nota member ofa reunion class or a parent of a graduating senior and are interested 
in attending Reunion Plus or the Commencement and/or reunion activities, please send this 


coupon: 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send me information about ( )ReunionPlus (_ ) Commencement (_ ) Reunion activities. 


Name Class - 
Street 
City _ STATE 1 ei te os GD, OO Oi ee 
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general manager of Schering Laboratories 
before taking responsibility for the 3,800- 
person pharmaceuticals division. He was one 
of seven veteran executives elevated to key 
spots in a company reorganization. 


1949 


Mariel Means Ames has received a Meritor- 
ious Project Award from the Oregon chapter 
of the American Planning Association for her 
firm’s (Ames Associates Inc.) work on the 
Columbia River Gorge Urban Outreach Pro- 
ject, which was prepared for the USDA Mt. 
Hood National Forest. She was also elected to 
the board of the American Planning Associa- 
tion, Oregon chapter. 


1948 


James and Mary Lou (Scarborough ‘45) 
Beatman retired from federal and county 
government and moved toa 19-acre “farmette” 
near Dover, Delaware, where Jim built a pas- 
sive solar house. Address: R.D. #3, Box C-180, 
Felton, DE 19943. 


1945 


Leila-Jane Smith Roberts has been ap- 
pointed director of the Livingston (N.J.) Public 
Library. For the past 13 years she was director 
of the public library in Winchester, Mass. 


V-12 


Frank Lauterbur is now assistant coach with 
the Los Angeles Rams of the National Football 
League. 


1944 


Fred Wilson has been appointed chief scien- 
tific officer of Rohm & Haas Co. He has been 
vice president and director of research since 
1974. 


1943 


After 35 years of conducting and teaching, 
Lewis Whikehart resigned his position at Capi- 
tal U. in 1979 and his wife, Barbara, also 
resigned her administrative post at Ohio State. 
For a year anda half they have been settling in 
their former vacation area (greater Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, Fla.). InJune 1980 they became 
parents of Tyler Jonathon-Lewiston Whike- 
hart. They have been involved in part-time 
jobs and personal projects such as music direc- 
tor and arts coordinator at the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church in Clearwater and two days a 
week as musicologist at St. Leo College. Their 
continuing activity is the planning and expedit- 
ing of European tours. The coming summer 
will find them as conductor and tour guide of a 
Unitarian Universalist Chorale on a 24-day 
tour of East and West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Austria and Switzerland with 60 
singer-travelers. 


1941 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


Garfield Morgan received a Distinguished 
Service Award from Union Hospital in Lynn, 
Mass., at the annual corporator’s meeting Nov. 
19. A principal of the law firm Arnold, Morgan, 
Lausier & Weyland, Morgan was cited for “tire- 
less efforts and selfless dedication to the hospi- 
tal for over 20 years.” 

Margaret C. Swanton, pathologist at Samp- 
son County Memorial Hospital, Clinton, N.C., 
has established a foundation to provide schol- 
arships and grants in aid for Sampson County 
students studying in the medical field. 

Margaret (“Tommie”) Thompson Swart has 
a new job as secretary at the Congregational 
Church (UCC) in Fort Lauderdale. Home 
address: The Shore Club, TH-E, 1905 N. 
Atlantic Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33305. 


1940 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


Christine Habegger Purves is teaching at 
Bluffton College through May 24 (last minute 
replacement for the head of the music depart- 
ment whose original replacement fell through). 
This gives her a chance to help her mother 
celebrate her 89th birthday in April and to be 
on hand when the Purves’ youngest daughter’s 
baby arrives (expected May 24). Jack ‘42 will 
return to Bluffton at the end of May and they 
plan to return to Botswana via Rome in June. 


1939 


Marjorie Derr Williams is in her second year 
of pastoral care training, having been last year 
in the clinical pastoral education program at 
University Hospital in Boston, this year at 
Mass. General. Her husband, George (brother 
of Esther Jack ’38), recently retired after 33 
years as professor of church history at Harvard 
Divinity School and has just completed a book 
on Pope John Paul II for Seabury Press. They 
enjoy having Marjorie’s brother, Larry ‘38, liv- 
ing nearby (Center Ossipee, N.H.) since his 
retirement from his social work career in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Bob Leighninger celebrated his 16th year as 
executive director of the St. Louis Society for 
the Blind by superintending a move to new 
headquarters at 7954 Big Ben Blvd. in Webster 
Groves, Mo. In the past 16 years the society 
staff has grown from just Bob and a secretary 
to include a full-time orientation and mobility 
specialist, a part-time education specialist, a 
part-time art therapist and a part-time social 
worker. A full-time prevention of blindness 
specialist is to be added in 1981. The society 
was founded in 1910. 


1938 


John E. Snow retired from Champion Inter- 
national, Packaging Division, last July 1 and 
has been doing some part-time consulting. 
After 19 years, “having all day to do garden, 
yard and home improvement and reading makes 
quite a change.” 


1942 


Paul and Betty Stephenson moved in June 
1980 to Hilton Head, S.C. He returns to Har- 
risburg, Pa., a few days every other month “to 
guide the fortunes of Stephenson Equipment 
Inc.,” but most of his time is spent in semi- 
retirement: fishing, golfing and playing tennis 
in Sea Pines, Hilton Head. 


Cluster reunion May 23-25 
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1936 


Gertrude Coddington Davis and Charles H. 
Middendorf were married Aug. 23, 1980, in “a 
quiet little family wedding” at her daughter’s 
church in Oneonta, N.Y. The Middendorfs 
have moved to a condominium in Staunton, 
Va., and are active in civic affairs and organiza- 


tions. Mrs. Middendorf is doing part-time 
work in the library of the Woodrow Wilson 
Birthplace and will be teaching a course in 
archives and manuscripts at Mary Baldwin 
College (where she is librarian emeritus) in the 
spring term. 


1935 


At its 171st annual meeting in October 1980 
the United Church Board for World Ministries 
conferred emeritus status on Miriam E. Rog- 
ers and expressed its appreciation for her 43 
years of service at the Marathi Mission in 
Western India. Miriam made her home in Sho- 
lapur throughout her service. She was princi- 
pal of the Woronoco elementary school and 
assisted in the Mary B. Harding Kindergarten 
Training College, acting as its principal during 
the principal’s furlough. For several years she 
was the Marathi Mission Secretary. During 
her first furlough she earned the M.A. in 
Christian education at Union Seminary. In 
1949, when she was principal of the Hume 
High School in Bombay, she contracted polio 
and was taken to Warm Springs, Ga., for 
treatment. She went back to India in 1951 and 
carried on a very full schedule though some- 
what physically handicapped. She headed the 
Marathi Language School for several years and 
her recent assignment was as secretary of the 
Maharashtra Regional Board of Education of 
the Church of North India. The resolution 
noted that her excellence in the Marathi lan- 
guage gave her exceptional understanding and 
relationships with her colleagues and pupils. 
“No one can estimate her Christian influence,” 
the resolution said. “She has shaped many 
lives, and India will miss her ministering, her 
example in facing adversity, her Christian 
witness.” 


1931 50th reunion May 22-25 


Jim Griswold has become a trustee of The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N.H. 


1930 


The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation has 
appointed Willa B. Player as a member of the 
board of trustees. She is a former president of 
Bennett College in North Carolina and past 
director of the Office of Institutional Devel- 
opment for the U.S. Office of Education. She 
currently serves on the board of directors and 
steering committee of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, the board of directors of University 
Associates, the executive committee of the 
University Senate of the United Methodist 
Church and the steering committee of the 
American Council of Education. 


1929 


George and Zelma Muth Garthe celebrated 
their 50th anniversary Dec. 7 while ona trip to 
Florida. Their daughter and son-in-law honored 
the couple by planning a family dinner at the 
Oberlin Inn on Thanksgiving Day with 26 peo- 
ple in attendance. George retired after 53 years 
of service as general manager and president of 
Citizens Home and Savings Association in Ely- 
ria. Zelma has also retired from her 45-year 
position as church organist, the last 21 years at 


Church of the Open Door, Elyria. 
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lan Campbell, husband of Catherine Chase 
Campbell, died in late 1979. They had been 
married 48 years. In his will he left a generous 
gift to the 1927 Scholarship Fund. Catherine 
continues to reside in her apartment in San 
Francisco. She is carrying on their love of 
travel and went to Europe last summer and to 
geological meetings in Atlanta and Florida last 
fall where she saw many old friends. 

Paul and Grace Good Reed celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary last Oct. 26 at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood. The 
highlight of the celebration was a piece com- 
posed by Mrs. Reed, entitled “Oh Lord Hear 
Thou My Prayer,” which wona national award 
from the Mu Phi Epsilon International Profes- 
sional Music Fraternity. Mrs. Reed recently 
received an award from the Manuscript Club 
of Los Angeles for her outstanding career in 
music. She currently teaches a class on Bible 
prophecy and she and her husband attend Bible 
study class. He retired from a 40-year practice 
in opthalmology. 

Alice Lersch Freehafer lost her husband, 
Charles, last August. Because of his illness she 
had to resign as class agent. She is living in 
their home in Dayton. 

Harvey Webster is at work ona book on C. P. 
Snow and plans a trip to Europe in April. He 
retired in 1976 as professor emeritus from the 
University of Louisville but “continues to teach 
in my dreams.” He is listed as a journalist in 
Who's Who in the South and Southwest. His writings 
have appeared in the New Republic, New Leader, 
Poetry and the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


1926 55th reunion May 22-25 


Walter and Mary Shelton Chappell cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary with a 
dinner at the Oberlin Inn on Sept. 20, 1980. 
Thirteen other family members were present, 
including Carolyn Klinefelter Shelton ‘18, Lois 
Catherine Shelton ‘41, Jarvis Babcock ’53, 
Catherine Babcock Silver ‘65, Mike Babcock ’83 
and David Goldsmith ’84. Lurking in the shad- 
ows and no doubt enjoying the occasion were 
the following alumni (all deceased), spanning a 
century of involvement with Oberlin: Elbert 
M. Shelton ‘17, Esther Shelton Babcock ‘21, 
Eugene Babcock ‘17, Betty Chappell Goldsmith 
‘55, Myron Shelton (Academy ’90-92) and Lois 
Campbell Klinefelter, Class of 1885. 


1921 60th reunion May 22-25 


Kenneth S. Cole was honored July 10, 1980, 
on his 80th birthday by his associates and stu- 
dents of the N.I.H. in Bethesda, Md., and the 
Marine Biological Laboratory. During the 
celebration, the “father of biophysics” was rec- 
ognized for his research on nerve impulse 
transmission. His development of the “voltage 
clamp” in 1949, which demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between electrical voltage andcurrent 
flow during an impulse in a squid axon, was 
once again mentioned as one of his research 
accomplishments. In addition, a series of 13 
electrobiology seminars, highlighting Dr. Cole’s 
career, was held July 7 to Aug. 18 in the Whit- 
man Auditorium of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory Center. 
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1920 


Curtis W. Haines, husband of Mildred Mor- 
ris Haines, died Dec. 28, 1980, in Allen Memor- 
ial Hospital, Oberlin, after a one-week illness. 
He was aged 82 and he and Mildred had been 
married since July 9, 1931. Mr. Haines was 
born in Dunkirk, Ohio, and received the A.B. 
from Denison in 1921. He was retired from 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors and 
served in the Navy medical corps during World 
War I. He was a member of the American 
Legion, charter member of the Lorain County 
Historical Society and the oldest active member 
of the Boy Scout central council. In addition to 
his wife he leaves a daughter, Shirley Howard 
of Elyria, two grandchildren, two great-grand- 
children and two sisters. 


1915 


Elinor Cook McDowell, k, has bought a 
condominium in State College, Pa. 


1914 


Eutha May Kopp Nutting, wife of J. Morley 
Nutting, died Oct. 16, 1980. They were mar- 
ried in 1919. Mrs. Nutting was graduated from 
DePauw University in 1916 and taught at sev- 
eral high schools in Ohio. In addition to her 
husband she leaves three daughters, ten 
granddaughters and three grandsons. 


GST 


Patty Bonsell, daughter of Kenneth and 
Barbara Bonsell ‘66 M.R.E., graduated cum 
laude from Hiram. She is teaching children 
with learning disabilities in Cleveland and 
plans to be married in August. 

Clarence Hamilton, emeritus professor of 
Christian missions and philosophy of religion, 
has moved to a “bachelor’s apartment” at 
Country Club Heights, 3 Rehabilitation Way, 
Woburn, MA 01801. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


Rev. Lee A. Moore ‘66 B.D. has been elected 
secretary of young adult education for the 
UCC’s Board for Homeland Ministries, West- 
port, Conn. He has been associate minister at 
the First Congregational Church in Darien, 
Conn., since 1973. 

Kenneth W. Saunders ‘66 B.D. has become 
UCC pastor at Wheatland, Wyo. He had been 
pastor at Old Stone Congregational Church in 
Lyons, Colo. 

Charles G. Schepel ‘64 B.D. has become 
associate of Christian education at First Con- 
gregational UCC in Geneva, Neb. He had been 
at St. John’s UCC in Freeport, Ill. 


GEOLOGY IN THE 1920’s 

continued from page 40 

ally when Prof. Hubbard retired, he 
became head of the geology depart- 
ment, a position he held until his 
retirement, many years later. 

My resignation did not cut all 
Oberlin ties. In 1930, Dorothy 
Bracken, a geology major of the class 
of 1928, and I were married. So | 
became an ex’28, and in due time our 
two daughters attended Oberlin. 

How do I look at my two years at 
Oberlin over half a century later and 
after a career of teaching in two 
graduate schools—Chicago and Johns 
Hopkins? What is the nature and 
value of teaching at a small liberal 
arts college such as Oberlin? There is 
a tendency on the part of some in the 
educational world to look down on 
one who chooses undergraduate col- 
lege teaching. Many regard an ap- 
pointment to such a job as a way sta- 
tion enroute to a post ina graduate 
school. Like “housewife,” to be tagged 
a “college teacher” is a sort of put- 
down. Tome this isa badly misguided 
view. College teaching provides a real 
opportunity—at least I found it so. 
One has a chance to make a dif- 
ference—to open a door—to give the 
student a new direction and a new 
goal. It is truly rewarding to watch 
the process and to see students 
“turned on” and move from Oberlin 
to the graduate schools and to a life- 
long career. The undergraduate col- 
lege is where this happens; the grad- 
uate school comes too late. 

I never regretted my Oberlin sojourn 
and could have been happy indeed to 
have made college teaching my life’s 
work. But fate decreed otherwise and 
I moved on. 


Alumni Election: Candidates for Alumni Board 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished 
to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors 
of the Alumni Association who will serve three-year 
terms commencing July 1, 1981. 

The official ballot appears on the back cover and should 
be mailed to the board of canvassers on or before May 15, 
LGL: 


Representing classes prior to 1941 


Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27 A.B. 
Residence: Oberlin. Occupation: Retired director, 
career services, public events coordinator, 
administrative assistant, Allegheny College 
(1965-75). Professional career: Teacher, Yale 
School, Youngstown, Ohio (1927-28); adver- 
tising writer, The Higbee Co., Cleveland 
(1928-29); alumnae secretary and managing 
editor, Alumnae Folio, Flora Stone Mather Col- 
. lege, Cleveland (1929-35); educational advi- 
sor, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, New 
York City (1938-39); administrative assistant, Council For 
Democracy, New York City (1940-41); substitute teacher, high 
school, Darien, Conn. (1957-65). College and alumni activity: Class 
president (1972-77); coordinator, Lorain County alumni career 
advisers (1979-pres.). Professional and civic organizations: Member, 
League of Women Voters (1947-pres.); member, representative 
town meeting (1961-65), district chairman, member of rules 
committee (1963-65), Darien; chairman, personnel practices 
commission, Darien (1963-65); vice president, Fairfield County 
Republican Women’s Assn., Conn. (1963-65); member, Mid- 
Atlantic Placement Assn. (1965-75); vice president, A.A.U.W., 
Oberlin (1977-pres.); editor, cookbook for Auxiliary, Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin (1978). Misc.: Consultant, on job 
descriptions, City of Oberlin. 

Statement: “My contacts with Oberlin over the years have been many. I was 
born in the town when my older sister and brother were attending the College. 
As alumni secretary (1935-38), | edited the Alumni Magazine, started the 
Alumni Fund, the Career Conferences and the cluster reunion idea. | lived in 
Oberlin for four years during WWII and am now living in Oberlin. I have 
served as class president and am now class agent. Oberlin occupies a position of 
eminence among independent colleges because it offers more than the traditional 
liberal arts education. Because of the Conservatory, the Art Museum and 
Oberlin’s Far Eastern connections with a wide variety of courses, students are 
exposed to an educational experience that many universities do not offer. 
Because I believe strongly in preserving and extending the unusual character of 
Oberlin, I would be happy to serve on the Alumni Board.” 


Constance D. Sherman’30 A.B.;’32 A.M. 
(Smith); ‘61 Litt.D. (Keuka College) 
Residence: Great Neck, L.I., New York. Occupa- 
tion: Retired professor of French, Queens- 
borough Community College (1961-79). Pro- 
fessional career: Teacher, French and German, 
Edgewood Park, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. (1933- 
38); assistant professor of French and Ger- 
man, Coker College (1938-43); translator, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale (1943-44); 
assistant field representative for Office of 
War Information, French Intelligence Division (1944-45); lin- 
guistic secretary, Dept. of Birds, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City (1945-60); lecturer, modern languages, 
Wagner Lutheran College (1952-59); assistant professor (1961- 
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64), associate professor (1964-70), professor (1970-79) of French, 
Queensborough Community College. College and alumni activity: 
Former second vice president, New York City Alumni Club; 
former recording secretary, first vice president and president, 
treasurer (1962-pres.), New York City Women’s Alumni Club; 
former class vice president, former class treasurer; former 
member, editorial advisory board, Alumni Magazine; member- 
at-large, Alumni Board (1964-66); class president (1978-80). 
Professional and civic organizations: Former president, A.A.U.W., 
Hartsville branch; former state secretary, A.A.U.W., South 
Carolina; secretary P.V.E.O., American Museum of Natural 
History (1947-48); Society of Woman Geographers (1958-pres.), 
chairman and national vice-president, New York Group (1969- 
72), secretary to the council (1976-pres.); member, American 
PEN; member, National Society of Colonial Dames; member, 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots; member, D.A.R.; member, 
board of trustees of the Bayside Historical Society and of the 
Bowne House, Flushing, N.Y. Misc.: Listed in Who's Who in the East 
(1964-pres.), listed in Who’s Who Among American Women, The 
Dictionary of International Biography; translator, six books. 
Statement: “I have always felt ita privilege to serve Oberlin in every way that I 
could. If lam again elected to the Alumni Board, I shall work for the College 
that it may continue to produce men and women who are not only gifted leaders 
but fine citizens.” 


Marjorie Hubbard Silvester ’35 A.B.; ’37 
M.S.S. (Smith) 
Residence: Carlsbad, N.M. Occupation: Retired 
program director, Pecos Valley Mental Health 
Services, Carlsbad (1977-80). Professional career: 
Junior social worker, Family Welfare Society, 
Montclair, N.J. (1937-40); social worker, 
Children’s Aid Society, Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa. (1940-42); protective social 
worker, Children’s Bureau, Wilmington, Del. 
Z (1942-49); chief psychiatric social worker, 
Delaware Mental Health Clinics, Delaware State Hospital 
(1949-54); chief psychiatric social worker, El Paso Guidance 
Center, Tex. (1954-60); field social worker, New Mexico State 
Hospital, Carlsbad, N.M. (1961-69); community service coordi- 
nator, Dept. of Hospitals and Institutions, State of New Mexico, 
Carlsbad (1969-77). College and alumni activity: Organizer and past 
president, Delaware and El Paso Alumni Clubs. Professional and 
civic organizations: Member, Pecos Valley Mental Health Council; 
consultant, Hotline, Treasure House, Lakeview Nursing Home, 
Retarded Children’s Program, drug abuse and alcohol programs; 
member, A.A.U.W.; member, A.A.R.P.; member, National Assn. 
of Social Workers; member, National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. Misc.: Listed in Who's Who in American Women, World Who's 
Who of Women. 
Statement: “Born and reared in Oberlin, a professor's daughter, I have a great 
sense of loyalty to Oberlin, its goals and ideas. Each trip there is ‘old home 
week’ for me. My continued interest in Oberlin has been shown in my 
consulting with prospective students, organizing and leading two Alumni 
Clubs, annually contributing financially, attending class reunions, serving on 
the Alumni Board as a club president and supporting the standards and ideals 
of Oberlin. Asa healthy retiree I will participate regularly on the Alumni 
Board as your representative. I feel the background I received at Oberlin was 
the best possible foundation I could have for my professional career asa clinical 
psychiatric social worker. This skill would assist me as a board member to 
contribute to maintaining the strengths of Oberlin as an outstanding liberal 
arts college.” 
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Representing classes 1941-50 


Elbert C. Axtmann ‘44 A.B. 

Residence: Southbury, Conn. Occupation: Direc- 
tor, New Hampshire Planning, Policy and Per- 
sonnel, Union Carbide (1976-pres.). Professional 
career: Ensign, U.S. Navy (1943-45); head of 
industrial relations (1946-50), assistant plant 
| manager (1951-54), assistant to director, 
industrial relations (1955), assistant manager 
of administration, manager of administration, 
(1957-62), project manager (1962-65), man- 
a 4 ager, personnel relations (1965-66), director, 
international personnel dept. (1966-73), corporate director, per- 
sonnel relations (1973-76), Union Carbide Corp. College and 
alumni activity: Former board member, vice president and presi- 
dent, Buffalo Alumni Club; member, New York City Alumni 
Club. Professional and civic organizations: Associate, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; member, Professional Personnel Assns.; 
member, Chamber of Commerce; member, Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Society; trustee, John Haynes Holmes Scholarship Fund; 
member, executive committee of U.S. State Dept. Overseas 
Schools Advisory Council. 

Statement: “Iam interested in serving on the Oberlin Alumni Board because I 
believe that Oberlin has made unique positive contributions to the moral and 
intellectual fabric of our society as well as to me personally. I also believe that 
independent liberal arts colleges in general have a special role which it is 
important to preserve and cultivate—perhaps as never before. I would hope that 
my participation in alumni affairs could provide some opportunity for me to 
help Oberlin maintain and enhance its contributions to students and society. 


Donald C. Farley Jr. ’48 A.B.; ‘54 B.D. (Yale);’71 M.A.T. 
(Chicago) 

Residence: Evanston, Ill. Occupation: Associate minister, First Con- 
gregational Church, Wilmette, Ill. (1980-pres.). Professional career: 
Shansi representative, Chengtu, Szechuan, China (1948-51); 
student, returned rep. (1951-52); assistant minister, Hancock 
Congregational Church, Lexington, Mass. (1954-56); minister, 
First Congregational Church, Menomonis, Wis. (1956-63); 
associate pastor, First Congregational Church, Wilmette, Ill. 
(1963-69); English teacher, Glenbrook North High School, 
Northbrook, Ill. (1970-79). College and alumni activity: Member, 
Musical Union; member, Conservatory orchestra; member, 
YMCA. Professional and civic organizations: Board member, Family 
Service Center of Wilmette, Kenilworth, Glenview and North- 
brook, Ill. (1964-pres.). 


William H. Warren ‘48 A.B.; ‘51 A.M. 
(Chicago); ‘67 Ed.D. (Harvard) 
Residence: Silver Spring, Md. Occupation: Vice 
chancellor statewide programs, U. Maryland 
(1978-pres.). Professional career: Admissions 
counselor, U. Chicago (1948-52); worker, 
admissions and work-study program (1952- 
56); assistant, then associate Dean of Students 
(1956-66), assistant dean, then Dean of Faculty 
(1966-68), senior vice president (1968-75), 
A Zz Antioch College; consultant and executive 
director, The Center for College Futures Planning, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (1975-78). College and alumni activity: Advertising 
manager, Review (1947); business manager, Hi-O-Hi (1948). Pro- 
fessional and civic organizations: Evaluation team, Commission on 
Higher Education of North Central Assn. of Colleges and 
Schools and Middle States Assn.; member, planning committee, 
Evergreen State College. a 
Statement: “In addition to deep concern for the th reatened future of independent 
higher education in general and of Oberlin in particular, | would bring to the 
tasks of Board membership: (1) more than 30 yea rs experience in the adminis- 
tration of self-supporting higher education, (2} current professional activity in 
the field of continuing education, and (3) a fresh view of Oberlin today, 
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updated through being the parent of an Oberlin senior. Increasingly I have 
come to value what Oberlin was/is and did/does for me and for other students 
and I see Alumni Board service as one way to reciprocate.” 


Representing classes 1951-60 


Alice Babcock Bradley ’54 A.B.;’55 M.Ed. 
(Cornell) 

Residence: Boulder, Colo. Occupation: Weaver, 
spinner, teacher, exhibitor of same. Professional 
career: Counselor, Michigan Fresh Air Camp 
for emotionally disturbed boys (1954su); 
teacher, public schools, Ithaca, N.Y. (1955-57); 
teacher, public schools, Boulder (1957-60). 
, College and alumni activity: Student-Faculty Com- 
~*~ mittee; YWCA; House Council. Professional and 
aT Former member, board of 


©. civic organizations: 
directors, League of Women Voters; member, Plan Boulder; 
member, Boulder Day Nursery; board of Hand Weavers Guild of 
Boulder; volunteer, adult ed. program, outdoor education. 
Statement: “I am willing to serve on the Alumni Board because I consider 
service to a good liberal arts college a worthy use of time. Like many of you in 
our student decade I have had the pleasure/pain of watching my children make 
college choices these recent years. You carefully rethink values because it is your 
gene transmitters and your checkbook this time around. In that process I have 
reaffirmed my belief in a rigorous liberal education as the best preparation for 
lives which these days often involve several sequential careers; and as the best 
insurance for a society facing rapid change. Twenty years of life in a part of the 
country where private schools are rare has made them seem more valuable; 
worth making an effort to help Oberlin.” 


Anne Steere Nash ’56 A.B., '57 Ed.M. 
_ (Harvard); ’74 Ed.D. (Boston) 

Residence: Newton, Mass. Occupation: Adjunct 
.. professor in counseling and psychology, Les- 
p ley College Graduate School (1979-pres.). Pro- 
fessional career: Teacher, Auburn public schools, 
Auburn, Mass. (1957-59); teacher, Mac- 
Donald school board, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q., Canada (1959-60); child and family 
, counselor, Quincy Mini School, psychologist, 
. : Quincy public schools, Quincy, Mass. (1973- 
74); psychologist, Brookline public schools, Brookline, Mass. 
(1974-pres.); psychologist, Willow Hill School, Sudbury, Mass. 
(1975-pres.); adjunct professor, counselor education, Boston U. 
(1976-77). College and alumni activity: Career counseling. Professional 
and civic organizations: Fellow, Boston University Human Relations 
Center; member, B.U. group planning intervention strategies to 
change sex-role stereotypes; member, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society; member, Civil Liberties Union; member, National Edu- 
cation Assn.; member, Massachusetts Teachers Assn.; member, 
Brookline Educators Assn. 

Statement: ‘“Kenewing my relationship with an old and valued friend is the 
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image I hold as I express my interest in serving on the Alumni Board. Oberlin 
faces as an institution what each of us faces on a smaller scale in our daily lives: 
increasing financial pressures and an ever increasing presence of technology in 
most areas of life. It is difficult to hold to the value of the whole person in the face 
of these pressures. Yet this commitment to wholeness is something I, in 
retrospect, most value about my Oberlin experience. As a member of the 
Alumni Board, I would seek ways to support my concern for the quality of life 
of Oberlin students. This includes the aesthetic dimension, social conscious- 
ness, an awareness of the values behind ideas and choices, a commitment to the 
community and a sense of responsibility toward oneself, toward others and 
toward the world. Finding ways to support these values in decisions Oberlin 
must make about its present and future would be a welcome challenge.” 


ol 


Representing classes 1961-70 


Gilbert Moses III 60-63 x’64 
Residence: Woodland Hills, Calif. Occupation: 
director of films, plays and television; com- 
poser and writer. Professional career: Editor, Free 
Press, Jackson, Miss. (1963); co-founder and 
artistic director, The Free Southern Theater, 
Jackson (1963-68); guitarist, lead singer, com- 
poser of Street Choir, Boston (1968); guitarist, 
composer, the Nick Gravenites Group; editor, Fort 
Greene Drum Community Newspaper, New York; 
Ed student, teacher, NYU; associate director, 
Negro Ensemble; director of stage productions (1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, The Taking of Miss Janie, The Wiz, Ain't Supposed to Die a 
Natural Death, The Duplex, Don't Let it go to your Head, Every Night when 
the Sun Goes Down, Slaveship, Bloodknot, No Place to be Somebody, Mother 
Courage, Verdi's Rigoletto); director of motion pictures (The Fish that 
Saved Pittsburgh, Willie Dynamite); director of television produc- 
tions (Roots, Morris Bird III, Palmerstown U.S.A.). College and alumni 
activity: ODA; Mummers; G & S; student council. Professional and 
civic organizations: Member, board of directors, The Free Southern 
Theater. Misc.: Co-editor, The Free Southern Theater by the Free South- 
ern Theater; received Tony nomination, Best American Play of 
1973 award, Obie Award, New York Drama Critics Award, New 
York Drama Critics Circle Award, Obie Award for Best Direc- 
tor, Emmy nomination and Humanitas Award. 
Statement: “Oberlin College was a wonderful opportunity and rewarding 
challenge for me as a student. In appreciation of the goals established by the 
university, its sometimes frustrating standards of excellence and its moral 
posture rooted in humanitarianism, I would like to return a measure of service 
to the university in whatever manner I can.” 


Barry A. Mallis ‘68 A.B.; ’72 M.A. 
(Middlebury) 

Residence: Putney, Vt. Occupation: Northeast 
field coordinator, Synectic Educational Sys- 
tems of Cambridge, Mass. (1980-pres.); French, 
mime, Russian literature instructor, soccer 
and cross-country ski coach, Putney School 
(1973-pres.). Professional career: Russian instruc- 
tor, Phillips-Exeter Academy (1968su); Rus- 
sian, French, English instructor, North Coun- 
try School, Lake Placid, N.Y. (1968-72); French, 
Russian history instructor, soccer coach, Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn. (1972-73); Braitmayer Fellow, studying mime, 
Ecole Jacques Lecog, Paris (1976-77); theater assistant, Spanish 
graduate school, Middlebury, Vt. (1975, 1976, 1979su); theater 
director, Spanish graduate school, Middlebury (1980su). College 
and alumni activity: President, ODA; Mummers; Hi-O-Hi; WOBC; 
class vice president; student council; non-academic affairs com- 
mittee; varsity soccer, Troupe Francaise; class trustee (1970-71); 
admissions rep.; class president (1970-75). Professional and civic 
organizations: Member, Lake Champlain conservation committee 
(1968-pres.); member, senior patrol leader, National Ski Patrol 
Systems Inc.; member American Red Cross; member, Adiron- 
dack Mt. Club; member 1980 Winter Olympics Nordic Ski 
Patrol, Lake Placid; member, International Mimes and Panto- 
mimists. 

Statement: “Since 1968, my contact with Oberlin has remained constant and 
direct. | have served as a college trustee, as 1968 alumni class president and, 
for many years, as analumni admissions representative for southern Vermont. 
As a high school teacher, 1 advise college-bound seniors, and many of my 
former Putney School students have continued on at Oberlin. My goal as 
Alumni Board member will be to raise interest in, and promote further 
awareness of, Oberlin’s singular dedication to constructive student freedom, | 
shall provide opportunities for regional alumni clubs, business groups and 
educational institutions to see clearly how Oberlin fits into a student's educa- 


tional picture. My own knowledge and commitment come from intimate contact 
with the very reasons Oberlin College 1s exemplary. I will seek to stimulate 
greater applicant and financial support in the new decade.’ 
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Thomas B. Gold ’70 A.B.;’75 M.A. 
(Harvard) 

Residence: Toledo, Ohio. Occupation: Disserta- 
tion (1980-pres.). Professional career: English 
teacher, Tunghai U., Taichung, Taiwan (1970- 
72); graduate student and assistant, East Asian 
Studies, Oberlin (1972-73); research, Taiwan 
(1977-78); participant, U.S./China student- 
exchange program, Fudan U., Shanghai, China 
(1979-80). College and alumni activity: Treasurer, 
\ | Social Board; Review; WOBC, East Asian Stud- 
ies committee; Chinese majors committee; Oberlin Shansi 
Teaching Fellowship; trustee, Oberlin Shansi Memorial Assn. 
Professional and civic organizations: Member, Association for Asian 
Studies; member, American Sociological Assn.; member, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. Misc.: Tours, trav- 
eled with delegation from People’s Republic of China during its 
tour of the U.S., worked for The Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with P.R.C., accompanied a tour of Chinese 
agricultural experts (1974), worked with additional Chinese 
delegations (1976, ’78, ’80); tour, in China with delegation of the 
U.S.-China People’s Friendship Assn. (1975su). 

Statement: “Through the annual pilgrimages, serving as an alumni represen- 
tative and attending club functions in various localities, | have kept abreast of 
the latest developments in Oberlin. Studying and teaching at other institutions 
convinced me of the importance of the unique intellectual and personal training 
an Oberlin education provides. But it was helping to revive the traumatized 
Oberlin-Shansi community in China and to reestablish Oberlin’s ties with 
China that brought home the force of what one can derive from an Oberlin 
exposure. | want to serve on the Board to make sure that alumni realize what is 
special about Oberlin and support it, to guarantee that the school retains its 
unique feature and to perpetuate its diverse and outstanding student body.” 


Representing classes 1971-80 


Kristin L. Peterson’72 A.B.;’77 M.S.S.A. 
(Case Western Reserve) 
Residence: Oberlin. Occupation: Work adjustment 
coordinator, Lorain County Joint Vocational 
§ School, Oberlin (1978-pres.). Professional career: 
| Teen program director, Elyria YWCA (1973- 
75); student, C.W.R.U. (1975-77); administra- 
tive assistant, Lucy Idol Center for the Handi- 
| capped, Vermilion, Ohio (1976-78); adminis- 
trator, Lorain County Board of Mental Health 
: and Mental Retardation (1977-78); graduate 
student, Ohio teaching certification in vocational education, 
Kent State (1978-80). College and alumni activity: Class agent (1976- 
pres.); assistant coach, women’s lacrosse (1979); member, alum- 
nae lacrosse team (1979, 1980). Professional and civic organizations: 
Oberlin Women’s Service Center; board of directors, Welfare 
Action Center; member, National Association of Social Workers; 
member, American Vocational Assn.; vice president, Eastwood 
P.T.O. (1979-80); personnel committee, state chapter N.A.S.W. 
(1979-pres.); board of directors, Elyria YWCA (1980-83); Cub 
Scout den leader (1980-81). 
Statement: “I would be happy to serve Oberlin as a member of the Alumni 
Board for several reasons. To serve would be a natural progression in my 
relationship to and involvement with Oberlin. | am a fourth generation 
alumna of Oberlin College, the 23rd member of my family to attend. As such, 
lam a virtual product of Oberlin and values such as independent thought, 
social awareness and responsible community participation. I have been 
involved with Oberlin as a class agent since 1975, encouraging my classmates 
to give Oberlin the support it needs to maintain its place as one of the finest 
private institutions in the country. Asa resident of Oberlin (one not employed 
by the College), I have become acutely aware of how policies of the College 
impact upon the community. I believe that | would bring to the Alumni Board 
a unique and valuable perspective.” 
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Nancy M. Kraus ’72 A.B.;’78 M.S.N. 
(Yale) 
Residence: New York City. Occupation: Nurse- 
midwife in private practice, Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal, New York City (1979-pres.). Professional 
career: Secretary, Market Facilities Inc., San 
Francisco (1973); executive secretary, USC 
(1973-74); student, paramedical “Women’s 
Health Care Specialist” training program, 
Harbor General Hospital Pap and Family 
m@ Planning Clinic, Torrance, Calif. (1974-75); 
nursing student, Yale (1975-78); nurse and midwife (1978); staff 
nurse-midwife, Maternity-Infant Care Project, College of Med- 
icine and Dentistry of New Jersey, Newark (1978-79). College and 
alumni activity: Alumni admissions representative (1978-pres.). 
Professional and civic organizations: Yale Nursing School student 
government; associate editor, Journal of Nurse-Midwifery; member, 
National Women’s Political Caucus; member, National Abortion 
Rights Women League; member, National Women’s Health 
Network; member, Nurses Assn. of American College of 
Ob-Gyn. 
Statement: Oberlin is the kind of college that you either hated and left or that 
you loved and now are willing to serve as a devoted alumna. I loved the 
opportunities Oberlin gave me and want to insure that the institution survives 
in healthy shape to continue to provide to other students the quality education 
and life experiences it gave me. Some of my best friends are Oberlin alumni and 
it'll be fun (2) to serve them on the Alumni Board.” 


Lillie M. Johnson ’75 A.B. 

Residence: Richmond, Ind. Occupation: Assistant 
professor of history, Earlham College (1980- 
pres.). Professional career: Ph.D. candidate, Afri- 
can history, Chicago (1975-pres.); student, 
W.E.B. DuBois Institute for Afro-American 
Research, Harvard (1978-79); Johnston 
Alumni Fellowship, Oberlin (1978-79); in- 
structor in history (part-time), Simmons Col- 
B lege (1979); instructor in history (part-time), 
~a- City College of San Francisco (1979). College 
and alumni activity; Member, Black Ensemble; member, Nommo 
news staff; member, Abusua; vice president, caucus/council; 
member, student finance committee; member, Student Ap- 
pointments Committee; member, Student Congress; Jerome 
Davis Research Award; Carrie Life Scholarship; Comfort Starr 
Scholarship Prize; alumni admissions representative, So. Chi- 
cago (1975-78); alumni admissions advisory board and alumni 
admissions coordinator, So. Chicago (1976-77); alumni admis- 
sions representative, Cambridge, Mass. (1978-79). Professional 
and civic organizations: African Studies Assn.; A.A.U.W,; A.A.U.P. 
Misc.: Lecturer, American Academy of Religion, Afro-American 
history group, Yale (Feb. 1979); symposium panelist, “Racism, 
Black Women and Women’s Studies,” U. Mass. (March 1979); 
panelist, Stanford-Berkeley Joint African Studies Center Sym- 
posium, Calif. (April 1980). 

Statement: “I am anxious to serve on the Alumni Board as part of my 
continuing commitment, not only to Oberlin College, but also to its educational 
ideals. This commitment is, in part, a result of my teaching and admissions 
experiences with undergraduates at liberal arts institutions. In 1976, ] 
attended an alumni gathering in Evanston, Ill. Fellow alumni were surprised 
to see such a recent graduate. Later, during frequent visits to Oberlin for 
admissions business a few years ago, | talked to students who also found it an 
anamoly that an active alumnus was black, a full-time graduate student, and 
under 25. Two ideas came to mind from those conversations with students and 
alumni. First, joint student-alumni activities and projects encourage recent 
graduates to be involved inalumni activities (perhaps in some of the same WTEA® 
of their student interests and expertise). Secondly, such activities provide a 
greater understanding of why alumni input 1s so important. No student or 
recent grad can argue that the impact of Oberlin ends at Commencement; ta 
what Oberlin becomes continues to reflect upon its graduates. We must take 


care to contribute to the future of Oberlin.” 


SPRING 1981 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for the 
1982 election of new directors for the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the current officers of the Association and member- 
ship of the Alumni Board are listed below. 

Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty of 
Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or voting 
members of the Alumni Board. They can, and do, serve as 
advisory members of the board. 


President: Ruth M. Oltman ’34, Frederick, Md. 

President-elect: Robert I. Rotberg ‘55, Lexington, Mass. 

Past President: Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61, Newton, 
Mass. 

Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller ’30, Wilton, N.H. 


Terms expiring June 30, 1981 

Robert W. Cairns ‘30, Wilmington, Del. 

Jean Forsythe Dye ’38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Katherine Ann Hagen Sebo 65, Bethesda, Md. 
Bernard S. Mayer ‘68, Boulder, Colo. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1982 

Lois Goodenough Peterson ‘37, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Pratt Byrd ‘46, Washington, D.C. 

Eileen Tate Cline ‘56, Bloomington, Ind. 
Richard S. Page ‘59, Arlington, Va. 

Karen Rosenberg 73, New York, N.Y. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1983 

Carroll K. Shaw ’28, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau ‘48, Louisville, Ky. 
Roger L. Meyer ‘54, Portland, Ore. 

Ellen B. Chances ‘66, Princeton, N.J. 

Albert J. Bellg ‘75, Kansas City, Mo. 


School of Theology Alumni representative 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ’58, Elyria, Ohio. 


Admissions Advisory Committee chairman 
Robert C. Plows ‘69, Washington, D.C. 


Class Executive Committee 

Deborah Gray ’72, Concord, Mass., Ch. 

Jane Edwards Harley ‘38, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Allen P. Arnold ‘44, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Club Executive Committee 

Carol Tedoff Kutzen ‘46, Purchase, N.Y., Ch. 
Jeffrey M. Kilmer ’63, Portland, Ore. 
Florence Mustric ‘61, Westlake, Ohio. 


Alumni-elected Trustees 

Sherill Cleland ‘49, Marietta, Ohio. 

Joseph W. Elder ‘51, Madison, Wis. 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41, Chevy Chase, Md. 
John D. Elder ’53, Oberlin. 

Delia Pitts ‘72, Washington, D.C. 

Jewel Stradford Lafontant ‘43, Chicago. Ill. 


Nominations for 
the 1982 Ballot 


Former students as well as degree recipients 
are invited to suggest names of alumniinany 
decade for the 1982 election of new members 
of the Alumni Board. 


I suggest the following MEN from classes before 1942 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Ballots must be postmarked 

no later than May 15, 1981 

Send to: Alumni Election, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed from over- 
seas, please use airmail. Place an x before 
the name of your choice. Alumni couples 
have two votes on same ballot. 


For membership on the Alumni Board 
Former students as well as graduates may 
vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of those 
listed in your decade. Invalid if one person 
votes for more than one candidate. 


Before 1941 
OO Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27 


O QO - Constance D. Sherman ’30 Name}. G4 74501 46 soda RP ae Class;: as 
O QO Marjorie Hubbard Silvester ’35 
1941-50 Name yssoup, SSICLG DEINE . shebaghn coe Lie Class ined 


OO Elbert C. Axtmann ‘44 
OQ Donald C. Farley Jr. ’48 
OO William H. Warren ’48 
1951-60 

OO Alice Babcock Bradley ’54 
OO Anne Steere Nash ’56 
1961-70 

OO Gilbert Moses III 64 
OO Barry A. Mallis 68 

GO yinomas B. Gold ?70 


Ballots need not be signed in order to be valid, but proper 
identification (name and return address) must be shown 
below or on envelopes in which ballots are mailed. Send 
entire page to: ALUMNI ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Alumni are urged to report changes in 
mailing address, job title, marital or other status. The Alumni 
Office is particularly interested in knowing how individuals 
prefer to be addressed. Use space below, or send a separate 
letter if you prefer to insure the secrecy of your vote(s). 


1971-80 Name-ik .: 4k. ed. Ree 6 RIO Bean Class ewes 
OO Nancy M. Kraus ’72 NI ae 
gO oO Kristin ‘by Peterson "79 AIME vee eis atis: is oils ele wiwid ws @ esas, 6 mae Gilet eee ty Seana WIlaSS ia He 


OO Lillie M. Johnson ’75 


OP ETD EOE ORE Ot ew 6 6 6 Cos a's 0s a le we Tee e ale Ws ene 


Mail entire page to 


Alumni Election 
Bosworth Hall 


Oberlin, OH 44074 Employer. .ijia\eows oss vate oseaga | )cee ae es a 


Job Title: (hers) | ¢:ssedvsw)saih ies yigsde otter a ay 


Employer: vie: sists scxis ais 104 a4 eat bie rele a en 6 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue of 
the Alumni Magazine was sent? 0 Yes O No 


